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LARGE SIZE—44 x 36 inches. 

CLEANS EASILY—A damp cloth wipes off ajj 
dust, fingerprints and dirt. 

LIGHTWEIGHT—Only 2 pounds... . so light a child 
can move it easily. 

DURABLE— Molded from tough, sturdy Vinylite. 
Built to last year after year in daily classroom 
use. 

SCALE—1 inch equals 10 miles. 

VERTICAL EXAGGERATION—20 to 1. 

COLORFUL—Printed in 9 bright colors, inc’ 

5 elevation tints. 

DETAILED: More than 2,000 cities, town 
county seats; 500-plus lakes and rivers 
forests and parks, U.S. highways, mosi 
highways, major airports, military and 
bases. 

AUTHORITATIVE: Based on data from AER: 
mapping files, plus information from « 
ments of the State of Wisconsin. Basi 
graphic data from F. T. Thwaites, Wi 
Geological Survey. 
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“ MARK IT—CLEANS EASILY! 
Plastic-coated surface for long wear. Mark it 


freely with soap crayons—it cleans easily. 
SELF-FRAMED—-Framed in sturdy Vinyl plastic. 
Brass grommets. Map is easily mounted on 
regular map rail. For temporary display, two 
thumb-tacks will support the map indefinitely. 


PRICE: Only $37.50, f.o.b. Philadelphia. 








MAP FACTS AT EVERY PUPIL’S FINGERTIPS WITH THE NEW 


AERO PLASTIC RELIEF MAP! 


This big, new, colorful relief map of Wisconsin is being 
hailed by educators as an important new teaching tool 
in all classrooms. Now you can see and feel the hills and 
valleys. Beginners and advanced students both gain a 
better grasp of land forms. In history and social studies, 
as well as geography, the relief map is more meaningful 
—more memorable. 


You can 
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Molded from a single sheet of tough Vinylite . . . printed 
in 9 vivid colors . . . then plastic-coated, this map is a 
long-lived teaching aid. Produced and guaranteed by 
Aero Service Corporation, Philadelphia, a worldwide 
mapping organization. Put it to work in your classrooms 
this month. Mail your order today—your satisfaction is 
fully guaranteed. Only $37.50 f.0.b. Philadelphia 


PATRICK J. MURPHY P.O. Box 123, Union Grove, Wisco 


National Distributor for Aero Service Plastic Relief ! 
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Send me 





(Money-back guarantee if I am not well satisfied.) 


Name Title 
School 


Address. 











City 
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Facts for Teachers 
Poplar, Wis. 

I know that you are called upon 
for so many things that I hesitate to 
ask you for this favor. However, I 
am in need of some information and 
wonder if you or one of your staff 
members would send me the desired 
information. 

I would like to have a gist of the 
new laws that were enacted this 
past legislative term which could be 
said affect the welfare and retire- 
ment of county supervising teachers. 


EpitH M. TurRNELL 


We are sending you a summary of 
the laws affecting supervising teach- 
ers. We hope they will serve your 
purpose. 


Retired Teacher Remains Loyal 
Appleton, Wis. 


Enclosed please find check for 
continued membership in the WEA. 
One dollar for retired teachers. 

Such generosity demands contin- 
ued loyalty, which is in line with 
many years of active membership on 
my part. May the best years be 
ahead. 

Ricuarp B. THIEL 


The Association hopes to merit 
your continued support. 


Likes Wisconsin News 
Whitewater, Wis. 


A short note to tell you that I 
think the “Wisconsin Education 
News” which accompanied the en- 
rollment cards this year is a mighty 
fine idea. I’m sure this should speed 
up enrollment greatly. 


A. I. WINTHER 


We appreciate your comment. We 
tried to give the WEA members an 
account of their association in action. 


Facts About Jt. District No. 3 


Carrollville, Wis. 

I would like to commend Dr. Hab- 
ermann on the thought provoking 
article “Education Goes to School” 
in the September issue of the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education. His 
thoughts in the areas expressed were 
challenging to any educator. 


But I find it necessary to disagree 
with Dr. Habermann in one area of 
discussion in his article. I disagree 





NOW! Free to teachers... 
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Highways to Hielory ' 


A series of 10 beautiful photographs printed in 

natural colors ... stretches to 8 ft. width. It’s 

an informative teaching aid .. . it’s a handsome class- 

room decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, 

Highways to History, presents dramatic views of 

ten historically famous places in different parts of 

America. This display will be ready for mailing to you 

and your class after Nov. 1. Write for your copy today. 

THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 

Mail to Greyhound Information Center, P. 0. Box 
815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your ‘“‘Highways to History”’ 
display and one set of Lesson Topics. if additional 


Lesson Topics are desired, jot down how. many: . 
(not more-than 15 sets to a classroom, please). 


4 \ We ... related “Lesson Topics.” This 
| ae 8-page study of historic places takes 

\ your class on tours of America’s best- 

" loved shrines. Kit contains factual 
information on group tours by motor bus. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Every year, 2,464,000 new people are added to the population of the 
United States — yet the total acreage planted remains virtually the 
same. Today, farmers are producing more food and fibre than ever 
before. They are doing this with the help of chemicals which greatly 
increase the yield per acre... with chemical producers and farmers 
linked by dependable railroad transportation. 





Fertilizers are plant foods. Here nitrogen, 
one of the three major elements vital to 
crops, is captured from the air and con- 
verted to fertilizer. American farmers use 
more than 23 million tons of fertilizer a 
year, much of it moved by rail. 


ent 


Insects in one year alone have destroyed 
more than $4 billion worth of crops. By 
spraying and dusting with chemical 
preparations, production of some crops 
has been doubled. Railroads bring these 
insecticides to farm areas. 


Weeds rob crops of moisture and nour- 
ishment, causing losses as high as $5 bil- 
lion annually. Now fields are sprayed 
with chemicals that destroy weeds but 
leave food crops unharmed. Weed killers 
are carried in bulk in railroad tank cars, 





Fruits and vegetables stay crisp and 
fresh while moving long distances in rail- 
road refrigerator cars packed with chemi- 
cally produced ice. Frozen foods go to 
market in cars cooled by artificial refrig- 
erants which also are chemical products. 


Connecting the nation’s farms with industry and market is our great 
mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 21. 








not in fact but in the inference made 
in the first paragraph on page 10 re. 
ferring to the tax bonanza which is 
received by the “only school district 
in the town.” The “only school dis. 
trict” referred to happens to be one 
of the largest consolidated schoo] 
districts in the State of Wisconsin, 


Being quite familiar with the eco. 
nomic situation in this district known 
as Joint District No. 3, Towns of 
Oak Creek and Franklin, in Milwau- 
kee County, I would like to empha- 
size what the people of this district 
have done and are doing to give 
comparable educational facilities to 
all the children in this area. 


Joint District No. 3 is composed 
of eight school districts in the two 
townships and was formed over a 
period of two years ending in 1954. 
A new Junior High School to be 
completed by the fall of 1956, two 
future building sites for expected 
population increased acquired, a 
four-room addition to an elementary 
school completed and district appro- 
val given for the construction of a 
high school in the near future are 
four accomplishments of the district 
since consolidation. 


The Oak Creek and Franklin 
Townships in Milwaukee County are 
essentially farming areas but are tak- 
ing on a suburban appearance with 
a rapidly growing residential popu- 
lation. The problem of raising funds 
for the education of the children 
without an industrial concentration 
to add to the tax base places the 
district in a situation not unlike that 
of other communities thruout the 
state. The presence of the power 
plant of the Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company in this area has 
been of assistance to the school 
board in meeting some of their 
school finance problems. 


We believe that it is obvious that 
a considerable area and many people 
benfited from the formation of 
School District No. 3, Towns of Oak 
Creek and Farnklin. Therefore the 


allusion made in the article by Dr. 


Habermann to “the only schoo! dis- 
trict in town” may be quite mislead- 
ing unless the whole story is pre- 
sented. 


W. J. Mountain, Principal 


Upper Elementary School 
We welcome comments on Jour- 
nal articles. 


November 1955 
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D, E. Fier (1956) 


The Cover 


A speaker at the WEA convention 
holds the undivided attention of over 
13,000 Wisconsin educators. All ears 
are concentrated on every word, and 
all eyes are beamed toward every 
gesture. Photo is thru the courtesy 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Calendar of Events 


Nov. 24-26—National Council for Social 
Studies, New York City 

Nov. 25-27—National Council on English, 
New York City 

Nov, 28-Dec. 1—White House Conference 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 17—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 18-23—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic ‘City 

Feb, 24-29—National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Chicago 

Mar. 2—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 

Mar. 7-1IO-NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary Principals, Denver 

Apr. 13—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Fond du Lac 

July 1-6—National Education Association, 
Portland 


WEA Officers for 1955 


President 
Ancus ROTHWELL 
President Elect 

CLARICE KLINE 

First Vice President 
Currorp S. LARSON 

Second Vice President 
MarGARET DIEHL 

Third Vice President 
Donato C. HoEerr 


Manitowoc 
Waukesha 
Wautoma 
Kenosha 


Jefferson 
Executive Secretary 


H, C. WEINLICK Madison 


Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 


Ancus ROTHWELL Manitowoc 
CuaRIcE KLINE Waukesha 
Cuirrorp S§. Larson Wautoma 
Luoyp R. Mosenc, Past Pres. .... Racine 


District I 
ALLEN A, ANDERSON (1957) .. 


District II 
ALMA THERESE Linx (1955) 


District III 


Washburn 
.. Oshkosh 


La Crosse 
District IV 
Ropert H. MuNGER (1956) .. 


District V 
Donat E. Upson (1955) .. 


District VI 
ELLEN Case (1957) 


Professional Staff 


H.C. Wemuicx .... Executive Secretary 
CuaRLes U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross B. RowEN Publications 
A: W. ZELLMER Locals Consultant 


Waukesha 
. Janesville 


Milwaukee 
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Published the 15th of every month except June, July, and August by the 
DUCATIONAL Wisconsin Education Association. Entered as second class matter at Madison, 
RESS Wisconsin, October 20, _. under provisions of Act of Congress, October 3, 
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LOOK UP! ms 


the 


155 tones or 


LOOK UP! 


, have every right to. The teacher of today occupies a key position 


in the world in which she lives. And the world has commenced to recognize it 


The ideologies of the world are in sharp conflict, Ideas and ideals are 
precisely the field in which the teacher works, The advocates of every political T 





and social philosophy are clamoring for entrance at the schoolhouse door. that 

The economic welfare of the peoples of tomorrow depends upon the teclinical = 

skills and scientific knowledge gained in today’s classrooms. As natural 20 | 

resources and raw materials become secondary to human ingenuity and a 

vision for the basis of wealth, representatives of industry and inven- is ne 

tion haunt the corridors of our great educational institutions at graduation JB /422 

time, recruiting the personnel necessary to create and manufacture the increas- bet 

ingly convenient and comfortable instruments and goods of modern living. wha 

conc 

The leaders of the armed forces call insistently for more engi- J take 

neers and physicists to develop and man weapons of defense that a 

have become almost fantastic in design and execution. J gtoo 

mist 

Education today has a new meaning to everyone. More people go to school J One 

longer and depend upon their schooling for success in their personal careers. = 

Ve 

The part which learning plays is called to attention on every hand. Street car by ' 

cards urge citizens to improve the schools. A similar message comes yi 

from newspapers, magazines, radio and television. There were more Ri 

articles on education in publications of wide circulation this current = 

year than there were about any other single American institution or enterprise. dues 

In the center of this activity is the teacher. Her importance is acknowledged. = 

She has a firm social status. Teachers salaries, tenure, retirement JB Too 

are more ample and secure than ever before. 5 

ing. 

s s . s . that 

Yes, Miss Jones, teaching as an occupation is looking up! a 
The improving status of teaching as a profession tions, the voice of the teacher is heard. Increased 

is in large part the result of professional organi- advancement waits upon a fully united profession. Tec} 

zation. This is an age of human cooperation in This is your invitation to continue or to become ! TI 

every field. Thru local, state and national associa- part of that organized profession now. - 

LOCAL +-« STATE + NATIONALBRT 

, indiy 

Wisc 
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Teachers do not need to jazz up 


their teaching, sugar coat it, 


or dilute it in order to 


MAKE IT INTERESTING 


ELLA M. HANAWALT 


— we know that there is no 
excuse for dry-as-dust teaching; 
that there are no intrinsically unin- 
teresting courses, though there are 
many interesting subjects taught in 
an uninteresting way. 

Perhaps we need to think about 
what “making a subject interesting” 
is not, as well as what it is. It is not 
jazzing it up, nor sugar coating it, 
nor diluting it, nor sacrificing any 
part of the substance in any degree 
whatever. This fairly common mis- 
conception has grown out of a mis- 
taken idea of the meaning of “Pro- 
gressive” education, primarily from 
theypractices of those who misunder- 
stood John Dewey and applied their 
misunderstanding in their teaching. 
One does not make subject matter 
interesting simply by making it easy. 
We should know just what we mean 
by “making it interesting” and that 
is where our philosophy of educa- 
tion comes into the picture. 

Recently I heard a professor of 
law broadcast a lecture. In the 
course of the lecture he told his stu- 
dents, “Theory is the most practical 
thing in the world. By theory I mean 
you understand what you are doing.” 
Too many are trying to teach by 
rule of thumb without the support 
of a theory or philosophy of teach- 
ing. They remind me of the baby 
that was “reared by a book and 
almost died of a typographical 
error. 


Techniques of Teaching 

There is no specific technique 
which will fit all learners in a given 
situation. We recognize individual 
differences, encourage individuality, 
believe in the supreme value of the 
individual, and consider this point 
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of view the only one compatible 
with our idea of democracy. Like 
Paul, the teacher tries to be “all 
things to all men.” There was noth- 
ing wishy-washy about Paul. He had 
an undergirding philosophy which 
gave him unerring direction and led 
to a goal which was for him the con- 
stant among many variables. So must 
we have. A goal clearly formulated 
is in itself an excellent technique. 
A second technique I would suggest 
is a conscious sharing of goals on 
the part of teacher and students. 


But, indispensable as they are, 
goals are not enough. Just as “no 
farmer ever plowed his land by turn- 
ing it over in his mind,” so no 
teacher ever taught by holding a 
philosophy in his mind. Teachers 


, - Bae 7.4 
Photo courtesy Milwaukee—Downer College 


. . keep learning tasks in line with 
capacities and abilities of students .. . 


must know how to teach. Knowing 
how is not a God-given gift, nor is 
it congenitally present. There is no 
such thing as a “born teacher.” One 
learns to teach; it is an acquisition, 


an achievement. Too many, some- 
times even teachers, hold with the 
unknown author of this bit of verse: 


“Just a settin’ in a schoolroom in a 
great big easy chair, 

And keepin’ things a movin’ with a 
lordly sort of air; 

Not a thing to do but askin’ lots of 
questions from a book, 

’Spectin’ kids to know the answers, tho 
they're not allowed to look, 

That’s teachin’.” 


We owe it to the learners in our 
classes to study and know good 
methods of teaching. We do not ex- 
pect nurses to know the techniques 
of nursing or surgeons the tech- 
niques of surgery without adequate 
training. Teachers, too, must be pre- 
pared, not only with a philosophical 
understanding, but with the know- 
how to perform efficiently. 


Recognizing Capacities 

The well-qualified teacher knows 
that she must keep the learning tasks 
in line with the capacities and abil- 
ities of her students. I distinguish 
between capacities and abilities. The 
former represents the potential of 
the student for learning; the latter 
represents the level reached at a 
given time. Our problem is to utilize 
the capacity of each student so as 
to attain the maximum in ability and 
skill. If the teacher regulates prop- 
erly the kind and amount of learn- 
ing material assigned, distributes the 
study time wisely, and keeps the stu- 
dents stimulated, growth will follow 
inevitably. There is nothing myste- 
rious about it. 

In defining goals one deals with 
long-term goals and immediate 
goals. It is well at the outset in each 
course to set forth in broad terms 
the purposes of the course and even 
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to indicate the major steps to be 
employed in attaining those pur- 
poses. People are much more inter- 
ested if they know where they are 
going and a little about how they 
are going to get there. Each unit of 
study and each assignment will take 
on added significance and will in- 
spire interest more certainly if its 
relation to the whole subject is clear 
to both teacher and learner. 


Motivation Necessary 

It is a well-known fact that no 
learning results without motivation. 
Motives grow out of felt needs, some 
of which are biological in nature and 
present alike in human beings and 
animals. Others are social and per- 
sonal in nature and have been ac- 
quired by the individual in the 
course of experience. It is an axiom 
that performance increases with in- 
creased motivation and that motiva- 
tion in turn increases with increased 
knowledge and breadth of interests. 
How can we insure that coveted 
upward spiraling of motivation and 
achievement? For one thing, we can 
encourage learning with the intent 
to remember. It has been demon- 
strated experimentally and_practi- 
cally that intent has great influence 
upon how much and how long one 
does remember. A student prepared 
for a test on a given date will gener- 
ally do less well if surprised with a 
test on the same material a day or 
two later, if he has intended to re- 
member only until the announced 
test is over, as is often the case with 
students who are not adequately 
motivated. Both reward and punish- 


ment may be used to motivate learn- 
ers, but reward is more effective 
than punishment. Success itself is a 
form of reward. “Nothing succeeds 
like success.” Prizes, grades, praise, 
knowledge of progress, winning in 
competition with others—all are re- 
wards which strengthen motivation. 
The knowledge of results and the 
realization of the appropriateness of 
the learning to one’s goals spur to 
greater effort an accomplishment. 
Teachers can augment this progress 
by taking note of accomplishment, 
and even by showing appreciation 
and friendliness, all of which consti- 
tute rewards and satisfy the felt 
needs of the learner. 

Another technique for maintaining 
interest is to develop the “uncom- 
pleted task” attitude. The task which 
is regarded as completed is easily 
dismissed from mind and forgotten. 
The task to which one expects to re- 
turn is held in abeyance—held in 
suspension of the mind, as it were— 
and further worked over with profit, 
even though implicitly and at a 
lower level of awareness. Interest is 
thereby prolonged and_ intensified 
and the learning becomes more 
firmly fixed. 


Material Meaningful 

Making material meaningful is an 
invaluable technique for arousing 
and holding interest, and there are 
hundreds of ways of doing that. 
Actually, understanding the mean- 
ing of any material is in itself partial 
learning and speeds up the total 
process. For that reason meaning 
should be made clear before the 





Photo courtesy Milwaukee—Downer College 


Teachers can arouse interest by appealing thru a variety of sense departments. 
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About the Author 


Dr. Ella M. Hanawalt is Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Education 
and Director of Teacher Education 
at Milwaukee—Downer College, Mil- 
waukee. Since the establishment of | 
the Wisconsin Commission on | 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, she has been a member 
representing the private colleges, 
She has had an important part in 
the preparation of “A Handbook for 
Wisconsin Teachers” recently pub- 
lished by the Wisconsin Cominis- 
sion. 

















actual learning task is undertaken by 
the student. New material should 
always be tied in with what is 
already known and relevant, and 
with as many different already 
known facts as is possible. What 
James said years ago is as true and 
as good a technique today as ever. 
He said, “. . . the more other facts 
a fact is associated with in the mind, 
the better possession of it our mem- 
ory retains .. . “The secret of a good 
memory’ is thus the secret of form- 
ing diverse and multiple associations 
with every fact we care to retain.” 
Today we use the phrase “varying 
the concomitants” to express the 
same principle. How can we build 
these associations? Frequent reviews 
of previously learned subject matter 
keeps the old learning readily acces- 
sible when we wish to establish asso- 
ciations between the old and the 
new. Teachers can aid by brief daily 
reviews of what has just preceded, 
by more extensive review at the end 
of each unit of study, and by point- 
ing out relationships so constantly 
that the students develop the habit 
of looking for them. Students have 
studied and generally are studying 
currently in other departments while 
they are taking any given course. 
Relationship among courses as well 
as within courses. should be noted. 
In the well-organized mind knowl- 
edge is not compartmentalized; it is 
interrelated. Each discipline cuts 
across and into other disciplines and, 
unless relationships are clear, there 
is little insight. What is worse, dis 
crete unrelated bits of knowledge 
are not easily available when an it- 
dividual wants to use them. To be 
useful, facts must be systematically 
organized into a unified whole. 
There are disorganized minds—we 
call them “ragbag” minds—but they 
are not efficient. More and more edu- 
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cators are stressing the interrelated- 
ness of all that one learns. In her 
own classes each teacher can ham- 
mer away at these relationships until 
the students catch the idea and note 
them for themselves. It gets to be 
a habit. One of the tie-ups which 
arouses intense interest is associat- 
ing new learning with the personal 
experiences of the students them- 
selves. The classroom then becomes, 
not something separate from expe- 
rience, but an integral part of life. 
This same principle applies to cur- 
rent events. It is surprising how 
much students can find in the daily 
newspapers when they are motivated 
to lock for it. This practice ties their 
leaning in social and world wide 
interests. It makes all learning more 
meaningful and interesting. 


Appealing thru Senses 


Teachers can arouse interest by 
appealing thru a variety of sense de- 
partments. Most persons are pre- 
dominantly visual-minded, but some 
are more auditory-minded, and a 
few more muscle-minded; that is, 
some remember best what they see, 
some what they hear, and some what 
they manipulate. For a time we 
heard much about “learning to do 
by doing’—using the muscle sense 
as the gateway to learning. Recently 
we hear more about “audio-visual” 
aids—appealing thru vision and hear- 
ing. These trends reflect recognition 
of dominance of mental imagery of 
one sort or another in most individ- 
uals. It is well to use all types to- 
gether, reaching each learner thru 
the type of imagery which is domi- 
nant for him and, at the same time, 
developing his skill in the use of 
other kinds of mental imagery. 

Student participation is a tech- 
nique of inestimable value in arous- 
ing interest. It produces “active” as 
contrasted with “passive” learning, 
“intentional” as contrasted with “in- 
cidental” learning. This does not 
mean that there is no place for ex- 
planation, demonstration, lecture, 
etc. I do not go along with those 
facetious persons who say that a lec- 
ture is a method of “transferring the 
notes from the professor's notebook 
to the notebooks of the students 
without passing thru the brains of 
either.” A lecture, or any other tech- 
nique which requires students only 
to look and listen can be very inter- 
éstingly presented and can stimulate 
active thinking. But if teaching stops 
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Under Whose Shade Tree Are You Sitting? 


REES are beautiful anywhere, 

but a long row of huge sugar 
maples lining a stretch of country 
road as it curved over the top of an 
otherwise bleak hill is a vivid boy- 
hood memory. There was no habi- 
tation—just the trees. The farmer 
down the hill knew the story. He 
had it from his grandfather. An old 
colored man, a runaway slave, was 
on the way to Canada and freedom. 
Finding hospitality in this remote 
neighborhood, he stopped for a few 
days of rest before going on north. 
He went to the woods down by 
French Creek and dug up saplings 
with his own hands and transplanted 
them along the road on top of the 
hill. “Someone might build a house 
up there some day,” he said, “and the 
trees would be welcome.” Thought- 
less men might ask why an old man 
plants a tree when he may never 
hope to sit in its shade. 


HE one significant aspect of 

that hilltop is that row of trees, 
planted by a thoughtful old colored 
man who knew that he could do 
things then which would make the 
world different now. Progress de- 
pends on those who realize that they 
can do things now which will make 
the world different tomorrow. The 
moral principles, the traditions and 
the scale of values in tomorrow's 
world are being planted every day 
by each of us. 


ACH new generation cannot 

wait for the shade of its own 
trees. What professional advantages 
we now enjoy were firmly estab- 
lished by professional leaders long 
since gone. We must make decisions 
now which will determine the high- 
est standards of teacher education 
for tomorrow. We must take steps 
now which will guarantee the en- 
forcement of high ethical principles 
among teachers in the future. It is 
this long term concept of profes- 
sional advancement which needs 
emphasis. In tomorrow's world we 
must be satisfied with nothing less 
than public acceptance of teaching 
as the pre-eminent profession. 


HE point at issue here is that 

if we are to achieve this objec- 
tive we must plant the social and 
economic seeds today which will 
come to fruition tomorrow. We can- 
not afford to expand all our profes- 
sional energies on immediate aims, 
unless they also contribute to the 
ultimate goal. We must earn today 
the respect which we wish the pub- 
lic to hold for tomorrow’s teachers. 
In short, we must be willing to plant 
a few professional trees in whose 
shade we may never sit. 


(Excerpt from “Stabilizing the Teach- 
ing Profession,” by Arthur F. Corey, Exec- 
utive Secretary, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 1954. ) 





with the lecture, the work is only 
half done. Lecturers impart facts. 
Participation makes changes in be- 
havior which fit the facts imparted. 
Learning is effective only insofar as 
it is reflected in changed behavior— 
mental, motor, emotional, social be- 
havior. Participation is therefore 
essential to learning and it makes 
learning interesting. Each individual 
member of each class should partici- 
pate, not merely with his teacher, 
but also together with other students 
in both small groups and large. 

I cannot close without saying 
something about the personality of 
the teacher as a factor in arousing 
interest. If a student likes his 
teacher, he has taken a long step in 
the direction of liking the subject 
taught. Few teachers fail for lack of 


professional competence, fewer still 
for lack of knowledge of their sub- 
ject matter. Most who do fail fail in 
that less tangible area of life which 
we call personality. There can be 
found in educational literature many 
lists of personal traits which a 
teacher should have and some she 
should not have. It often pays a 
teacher to have her students rate her 
occasionally and try to see herself 
thru the eyes of others who are con- 
cerned. Perhaps the traits a teacher 
should have are best summed up in 
that list of the fruits of the spirit 
which Pau! gives us in Galatians: 
love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, 
self-control. It is “the spirit that gives 
life” in the classroom as elsewhere. 
And life is contagious. 





ARE They Cleaning Up The Comics? 


FREDRIC WERTHAM, M.D. 


LL adults, including, of course, 
teachers, doctors, and parents 
have a responsibility to protect the 
child from harmful drugs, foods, and 
physical dangers of all kinds. De- 
spite recent efforts by publishers to 
“clean up” their products, I maintain 
that many comic books today are 
opiates and stimulants of a vicious 
variety. Why should we prohibit the 
sale of liquor to adolescents and yet 
allow the subtle poison of comics to 
be mass-retailed to children from 
five to fifteen? Do we care less about 
our children’s mental and moral 


components than we do about their 
bodies? Long ago in The Essay On 
Man, Alexander Pope wrote: 


Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


If one has watched little children 
look at crime comic books, one finds 
that there is a fearful fascination 
which, if not encouraged, soon 
passes; if familiarity with such mate- 
rial is often and forcefully repeated 
—as it has been by the pouring of 
as many as 90,000,000 comic books a 
month upon these children, Pope’s 
prediction will be fulfilled in many 
cases. 

The effects of crime and love 
comic books upon the children of 
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America should be a subject of great 
interest to teachers. Every teacher 
of children between the ages of five 
and fifteen has had some contact 
with the comic book problem at one 
time or another; many have been 
consulted about it by anxious or by 
complacent parents—for parents di- 
vide rather easily into conscientious, 
indulgent, or indifferent groups. (Of 
course, the indifferent ones neither 
know nor care what their children 
are reading. ) 

The teachers are often caught be- 
tween two opposed forces; they are 
assured that comic books are per- 
fectly harmless—completely innocu- 
ous—and they have also had evi- 
dence, both from cases which they 
have seen themselves, and from ex- 
perts, that these “magazines” spell 
out clearly the exact way in which 
crimes may be committed. There are 
“experts” on both sides; one of the 
differences between them being that 
the pro-comic experts have some- 
times been found to have a vested 
financial interest in the comics, and 
the anti-comic experts have had only 
a vested interest in the children— 
and in their health and well-being. 

To those concerned with the well- 
being of children, one of the most 
serious offenses committed by the 
publishers and purveyors of crime 
and love comics is the endless and 
senseless exaltation of triviality. Es- 
pecially in an age such as ours, 
where technology has run so far 
ahead of cultural morality, and when 
clear and logical thought is so much 
needed, it seems pitiable that the 
substance of good minds must be 
subjected to millions of reams of 
triviality each year. Some psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, parents, teachers, 
and some hitherto reputable associa- 
tions and societies—such as, for in- 
stance, The Child Study Association 
of America, have not only failed to 
see the harm, incipient and overt, 
that the comic books are promoting; 
they have even recommended some 
of these crime comic books as “harm- 


less.” That these books are far irom 
innocuous has been shown in several 
case studies cited in my book, Sedu- 
cation of the Innocent. Material that 
dulls the perception of young minds 
by exalting the trivial can scarcely 
be considered “innocuous;” but be- 
sides this major offense, comic books 
viciously counter the efforts of teach- 
ers by inhibiting the development of 
skill in reading, by exploiting the 
child’s aggressive tendencies, and 
perhaps worst of all, by conditioning 
flexible minds into learning abnor- 
mal subject matter. 


Learning and Personality 

One of the child’s greatest devel- 
opmental tasks is that of learning to 
read efficiently—that is, to read so 
that verbal fluency and derived 
meanings of the printed and written 
word become not a task but a skill. 
A very serious aspect of the comic 
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book influence, as far as the normal 
acquisition of reading skill is con- 
cerned, is that it has been found 
that the omnivorous “reader” ‘of 
comic books is generally a retarded 
reader of other books. Comic books 
are printed in the worst colors on 
the poorest paper available; the so- 
called text is contained within “bal- 
loons” that give no practice in the 
reading of legitimate texts. Presen- 
tation of this sort does not require 
the careful cultivation of the percep- 
tual habits which must be achieved 
in order to produce a_ proficient 
reacer. 


The lurid pictures would be read- 
ily understandable if they contained 
no text whatever. In many cases, no 
text would be preferable —as_ this 
would not only eliminate the prosti- 
tution and blocking of reading skills, 
but it would also eliminate many 
profane and obscene words from the 
child’s vocabulary—words which he 
might not hear until he became 
adult were it not for undesirable 
exposure to the comics. 


Comic Book Defenders 


The defenders of the comics (es- 
pecially the industry itself) have 
generally promoted the idea that the 
reading of comic books enables the 
child to rid himself of his “aggres- 
sive” tendencies. In a society such as 
ours which insists upon the equal 
right of all individuals to “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
it must also be insisted that a meas- 
ure of self-control must be learned 
and practiced. This implies that 
one’s neighbor may not be pushed 
around, and, emphatically, it implies 
that this neighbor must be allowed 
to stay alive. Apparently, according 
to some psychologists and the comic 
book industry, there is a great deal 
of frustration generated in permit- 
ting one’s neighbor to live, to choose 
whom and what he will associate 
with and thus attain a measure of 
freedom with which to pursue his 
happiness. According to the pro- 
comic book experts, this accumu- 
lated frustration issues, in a sort of 
neo-Aristotelian catharsis, when the 
child is steeped in the vicious, vile, 
and salacious material presented to 
him by the humanitarian comic book 
industry. If one is willing to concur 
in the opinion that a great deal of 
latent aggression is built up by be- 
ing decent to one’s fellow men, there 
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are many socially sanctioned ways 
in which legitimate aggressive en- 
ergy may be expended. For children, 
there are all the competitive games 
of childhood—ranging from the sim- 
ple game of tag, thru wrestling, box- 
ing, football, basketball and track 
(to cite a few); if the aggression 
is not sufficiently well defined to 
need contact expenditure, there are 
card games, checkers, chess—all of 
which supply enough competition to 
achieve alleviation of aggression 
thru action which can stop short of 
desecration and murder. For those 


Case studies which have been 
made prove that these books serve 
quite another purpose: that of 
tempting and seducing young and 
flexible minds into learning the jar- 
gon and methods of murder, sadism, 
and disrespect for law and the rights 
of others. In fact, they plant the 
seeds of aggression where they 
might not have appeared otherwise, 
and this sort of indoctrination is not 
generally followed by apathy. The 
action that is pictured in these 
books, and the methods inculcated 
by them, induce similar action by 
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among us who have become dis- 
ordered in some aspects of human 
relations, there are available child 
(and adult) psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists, who, in a controlled situ- 
ation, can draw out the trouble and 
eliminate it by therapeutic play and 
treatment. (I have emphasized the 
words above because a controlled 
situation is just what the comic book 
reader does not have.) The point 
here is that comic books do not 
serve the sort of purpose which their 
proponents rely upon as one of their 
main justifications for taking a 
child’s pocket money (or, as some- 
times happens—money which a child 
has stolen). The books serve no con- 
structive or therapeutic purpose. 


some “readers.” The allure of the 
hideous made glamorous has actu- 
ally led to the deaths of some chil- 
dren—by their own hands or by 
those of their comrades, who, hav- 
ing learned techniques, must try 
them out. 

This is normal learning of abnor- 
mal subject matter. The defenders 
of the industry have another spe- 
cious argument; i.e., that only the 
abnormal child—the child who 
already needs help—is affected ad- 
versely by the dramatic filth and 
horror of the comics. In the cases of 
young delinquents which have been 
fully studied, there has seldom been 
a history of outspoken mental abnor- 
mality. The seriously disturbed child 
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is locked within his troubles; he has 
all he can do to keep himself going 
at all, and he is not the typical 
comic book reader. Inquiries made 
of psychiatrists, educators and prose- 
cutors bear out this point. But even 
if it were true that the vulnerable 
child is the disturbed child, this de- 
fense by the experts is so brutal that 
people of good will could not bear 
with it. It would be more unbeliev- 
ably fantastic to permit the exploita- 
tion of that most dependent segment 
of the child population than:it is to 
permit the minds of the merely in- 
nocent to be steeped in a vicious 
and evil picture of the world and 
its people. And this is being done. 


Vested Financial Interests 

Another subtle aspect of crime 
comics is the advertising that is car- 
ried in the pages of these “maga- 
zines.” Perhaps the publishers and 
advertisers are relying on the prin- 
ciple most clearly described in Poe’s 
short story, The Purloined Letter, 
in which the letter that has been 
searched for is discovered laying in 
plain sight on a table; the adults 
who pronounce the comics harmless 
have apparently not noticed that 
these advertisements invite the 


young to buy (thru the mail) real 
guns, bullets, hunting and snap- 
blade knives—and that the children 
do buy them. Besides the tools of 
destruction, panaceas for various 
physical ailments, which should re- 
quire the doctor's or the psycholo- 
gist’s attention, appear in comic 
book advertising. 

The eye-gouging, disfiguring 
methods used by comic book char- 
acters, disrupt and discourage 
healthy relations between the sexes; 
rape, brutality, and murder have be- 
come rampant as never before in the 
history of American printed matter. 
The actualization of some of these 
by our “delinquent” youth may be 
fairly laid at the door of the comic 
book publishers and their upholders. 


Comic Book Men and Women 


In the fantastic world pictured in 
these books, men are seldom or 
never courteous or protective toward 
women, and women are not depicted 
as possessing any of the qualities 
which would draw out the sort of 
high-level response which is normal 
between the sexes—if we are to con- 
tinue living in a decent world. The 
men of the comics are described, in 
cartoon and text, as being strong, 








Many teachers have been consulted about comic books by anxious parents. 


lustful, brutal, and unintelligent: 
they are tender only when dealing 
with a younger person of their own 
sex. The comic book women are 
Amazonian, vicious, bloodthirsty 
and homosexully inclined. What a 
picture to present to the young of 
America (or to the young of any 
nation )! 

The fact (that is, the comic book 
readers use it as if it were a {act) 
that these books are leisure time 
reading and therefore do not teach 
but amuse, must be refuted if we 
believe in the foundations of our ed- 
ucational system. Is it reasonable to 
believe that if reading-material from 
a textbook is learned, that reacling. 
material from a comic book is not 
learned? It is utter nonsense to think 
that conditioning (the main prop of 
learning) will take place in one in- 
stance and not in the other. If this 
were the case, empirical learning by 
means of projects, visits to museums, 
factories, etc., would drop to an all- 
time low. 

Comic-book publishers are gain- 
ing tremendous financial returns by 
perverting young minds. Even if no 
juvenile crimes followed the blue- 
prints laid down in these books, it 
would still be despicable for pro- 


fessedly child-loving Americans to 
expose children to horrible and re- 
pulsive situations that, but for the 
comics, some of them might not 
meet in an entire lifetime. 


The New “Comics Code” 


The new “Seal of Approval” of the 
recently organized Comics Maga- 
zines Association of America should 
not lead us to relax our attention. 
The publishers are still flooding the 
market with vicious, pernicious, sex- 
obsessed, trivial and violent material 
under the protection of their new 
“code.” This publishers’ combine has 
hired ex-magistrate Murphy, who 
never sat in a juvenile court, as their 
“censor.” They have provided him 
with a $41,500 a year salary and 
$60,000 a year for “current ex 
penses.” This kind of money does 
not grow on trees. It comes out of 
the pockets of America’s youth and 
the material they get in return sub- 
verts their minds and destroys their 
innocence. 

The comic book problem is 4 
problem which must look for solu- 
tion to all those who value the values 
of childhood and youth. 
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HEN I announced to my 

friends that I was going to 
live and work in the USA for a year 
they didn’t attempt to conceal their 
envy of my good fortune, but when 
I added that I was going as an ex- 
change teacher their reactions 


' ranged from condescending pity to 


expressions of doubt as to my sanity. 
“Surely you are being rash,” and 


' “Aren't American children rather 


difficult?”, were among the more 
politely phrased remarks and in- 
quiries made by my colleagues. 
Even my principal, a philosophical 


' optimist if ever there was one, 
_ sighed, and with a side-long glance 
| of Compassion, said, “Well perhaps 
| itis as well that you are undertaking 


this job now while you are still com- 
paratively young and resilient.” 


This depressing attitude of my 


| countrymen left me_ untroubled. 


After all, they were basing their as- 


| sumptions on second-hand and prob- 
ably inaccurate information, I told 


myself. 
I must admit to feeling somewhat 


| disturbed, however, when some of 


the first Americans I met on arrival 
in this country confirmed what my 
fellow faculty members at home had 
been telling me about youth on this 
side of the Atlantic. Was it true? 
Were American children a lawless, 
insolent bunch of delinquents? Just 
what was I letting myself in for? 


Now my experience of teaching in 
America has been confined to one 
State, one city, one school and one 
grade and I am not in a position to 
say whether what is true of Wiscon- 
sin is true also of the other 47 states, 
or if the position in Green Bay is 
similar to that in, say, Milwaukee. 
I'cannot say either, whether condi- 
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A Britisher 
Looks at Our Schools 


RONALD A. SMITH 


tions in the Junior High School 
where I taught are the same as those 
obtained in the other Junior High 
School in Green Bay or even whether 
the seasoned 8th and 9th graders 
were any different from the fresh- 
men 7th graders with whom I was 
solely concerned. Judging by the 
youngsters with whom I came into 
day-to-day contact, however, I am 
able to say quite honestly and 
sincerely that, taking them on the 
whole, they were neither better nor 
worse behaved than their counter- 
parts in the British Isles. I would 
like to emphasize this because at 
so many PTA meetings I have ad- 
dressed here I have been asked 
“Don’t you find our children lacking 
in manners?” My answer was in- 
variably “No.” Now if I'd been asked 
“Don’t you find some of our children 
lacking in manners?” I would have 
said “Yes,” but then I would have 
said “Yes” if the same question had 
been asked of me by a PTA member 
at home. 

Many people I have spoken to 
here seem to have the notion that 
British children are perfectly be- 
haved with inscrutable manners and 
that American children are the very 
opposite. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. British children are 
children, not plaster cast saints. It 
is not natural for children to be good 
all the time and surely this holds 
true of all children in all lands. 


Frankness of Children 


Perhaps Americans: think their 
children are unmannerly because 
they tend to be outspoken. I would 
agree that many of them are far 
more outspoken than their British 
cousins but I believe that there is 
all the difference in the world be- 


tween candor and rudeness. British 
children seldom, if ever, are com- 
pletely honest in expressing their 
feelings to a teacher, chiefly, I think, 
because from their earliest years the 
majority of them are conditioned 
to a sort of code of artificial refine- 
ment which tends to make out- 
spokenness synonymous with inso- 
lence. Hence, there is a barrier be- 
tween teacher and pupil which does 
not exist here. I know that not all 
my British colleagues would agree 
with me, but I find the uninhibited 
self-expression of American children 
quite stimulating and refreshing and, 
at times, very humorous. 


To illustrate a point, I had reason 
to call the attention of one of my 
7th graders to the deterioration in 
his work. I asked him why he was 
falling off in his studies and he re- 
plied, “I don’t know. I’m just lazy, 
I guess.” Now this was a perfectly 
honest and accurate self-evaluation, 
but I cannot imagine many British 
youngsters daring to say this. It 
would have been left to the teacher 
to pinpoint the reason for poor work 
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and anything but a non-committal 
or evasive reply from the pupil 
would have been regarded as 
impertinence. 

In Britain, as in America, it is 
not unusual for parents to glean in- 
formation regarding the school and 
its teachers thru their children but 
whereas British children do their 
intelligence work by subterfuge 
their American counterparts are 
much more open and above-board 
about it. 

I was greatly amused by a 7th 
grade girl who came up to my desk 
one day after school opened last 
September and asked me if I were 
married. “And who wants to know?” 
I replied, in a tone which I imagined 
clearly indicated my disapproval of 
her question. Completely unabashed 
the girl said, quite simply, “My 
Mother.” 


Are We Indulgent 


I have been asked many times by 
folks in Green Bay whether I think 
Americans are too indulgent toward 
their children, especially the “diffi- 
cult” ones. My reply has been that 
I have noticed that a great deal of 
leniency is shown towards young- 
sters who indulge in anti-social be- 
havior, and that this tolerant atti- 
tude does not always have the de- 
sired effect, namely that of reform- 
ing the recalcitrant. In America, 
probably more than any country in 
the world much money, time and 
effort have been spent on psycho- 
analyzing and “understanding” mal- 
adjusted and neurotic children. 
Whilst I believe this to be a highly 
commendable thing it is my obser- 
vation that perhaps there is a tend- 
ency sometimes to confuse mal- 
adjustment with just plain naughti- 
ness. Of the small numbers of 
“problem” children I came into day- 
to-day contact with at the school 
where I taught in Green Bay I 
would say that at least half of them 
would have benefitted from, and 
even appreciated, sterner measures 
being adopted with them. Indis- 
criminate psycho-analysis, too, is 
likely to defeat its own ends when 
the subjects under examination get 
the notion that they are “interesting” 
cases. On one occasion I overheard 
a so-called “problem” student who 
had been sent to the doctor several 
times for treatment, advising other 
boys to follow his bad example, as 
he put it, “They won't do anything 
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to you; you'll just get sent down to 
the psychiatrist.” 

I have been surprised at the 
leniency shown by the police to 
young lawbreakers. I have in mind, 
particularly, the “hot-rod” maniacs 
who seem to be permitted to break 
the law with impunity, endangering 
not only their own lives but those 
of others. 

When I was out walking in the 
city one day in early spring I wit- 
nessed an incident which might have 
resulted in a fatal accident, yet it 
was passed off very casually be- 
cause the offender was under-age. 
A youth in a souped-up convertible 
deliberately jumped the red light 
and missed by inches a pedestrian 
on the crosswalk. The pedestrian, a 
middle-aged man, far from being 
shaken by his brush with death had 
almost a look of admiration in his 
eyes when he turned to me, shifted 
his hat to the back of his head and 
said, “Will you get a load of that 
crazy mixed-up kid!” 

Now I like to think that this man’s 
attitude was exceptional but during 
my stay here I have noticed how 
frequently the adult population re- 
gards outbreaks of youthful lawless- 
ness with helpless resignation and 
perhaps at times even a thinly veiled 
approval. It has raised the question 
in my mind. Are many of your so- 
called juvenile delinquents really de- 
linquents or are they just normal 
boys and girls who have been given 
too much latitude? 


Comparison of Systems 


Another question I have been 
asked frequently during my period 
of teaching in this country is “How 
do the British and American edu- 
cational systems compare?” General- 
izations are always unsatisfactory. 
An objective evaluation and com- 
parison of our two systems would 
have to take into account that in 
both the United States and the 
United Kingdom education is a very 
localized affair and what is true of 
one school is not necessarily true 
of another, even if they both happen 
to be under the jurisdiction of the 
same authority. My experience of 
American schools is very limited, 
but there is one broad comparison 
which I think I am able to make. 

There is nothing quite like your 
high school in Britain. Our second- 
ary education is much more selec- 


tive. Instead of one type of second. 
ary school we have three, each type 
gearing its course of study to the 
aptitude and needs of its pupils, 
In this country the high schoo\ 
cater to the majority of your chi 
dren irrespective of ability, and eve; 
homogeneous grouping—at least jy 
the school where I taught—is cop. 
fined to mathematics and English, 


In both systems I can see serious 
faults. In Britain, intellectual segre. 
gation, whilst being desirable to en. 
sure that each child gets the kind 
of education he needs and is able 
to benefit from, inevitably leads to 
social segregation also. 


In America, the system  deter- 
mined to be “democratic” at all 
costs overlooks the fact that human 
beings are not equal when being 
measured in terms of intellect. Con. 
sequently teaching has to be aimed 
chiefly at the average children at 
the expense of the below and above 
average children. While it is not 
uncommon to find special classes 
provided for the seriously retarded 
student the very bright student is 
not especially catered to although 
undoubtedly he would be able to 
benefit from an accelerated course of 
study. 

I feel that the answer probably 
lies somewhere between our two 
systems and there are encouraging 
signs that in both countries moves 
are being made in the right direc- 
tion. In Britain we are currently 
experimenting with comprehensive 
schools which bring together under 
one roof our three types of second- 
ary schools whilst retaining the 
character and purpose of each of 
them. In America it appears that in 
some areas the serious thought 
which has been given to the prob- 
lem of the above-average child is 
beginning to be translated into tangi- 
ble action. 


A year is a very short time i 
which to become acquainted witl 
a land and its people although I feel 
I have learned a great deal about 
your great country in that time 
When I sail for home in August | 


shall take back with me man! 
pleasant memories of the kindness 
and hospitality I have been afforded 
by countless people during my sta’ 
here and I shall be leaving with: 
genuine regret that it cannot be 4 
longer one. I only hope it will be 
my good fortune to return some day: 
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OR the past several years those 
of us who have been working 
closely with the North Central Asso- 
ciation have been aware of a rapidly 
increasing interest in the Association 


| and its work. This interest has been 
| growing, not only among school ad- 


ministrators, but among_ teachers, 
parents, board of education mem- 


| bers and even among some high 


school pupils. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, to make basic information 
about the Association available to 


' teachers so that they may answer 
' questions which are presented to 


them and that they may refer the 
questioners to sources of more com- 


' plete information. 


The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, as 
it is properly called, is an organiza- 
tion of high schools, colleges and 
universities which have joined forces 
to work cooperatively for the im- 
provement of education on these 
levels. Membership in the Associa- 
tion is purely voluntary to each 


_ school. No school is compelled to 
join, nor need a school continue its 


membership if it wishes to drop its 
membership in the Association. 


Cooperative Organization 


The Association was founded 60 
years ago as a mutually cooperative, 
non-profit organization. It serves a 
19 state area which is bounded 
roughly by a line which runs from 
Wisconsin to West Virginia, Illinois, 
Oklahoma, Arizona, Colorado, North 
Dakota, and back to Wisconsin. It 
is the largest and the oldest of the 
five regional accrediting associations 
which serve the entire area of the 
United States. As the “parent” or- 
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What Does the 


North Central Association 


Mean to YOU? 


R. L. LIEBENBERG 


Secondary School Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 


ganization among the regional asso- 
ciations in our country, the North 
Central Association is serving the 34 
American Dependent Schools which 
provide high school education to the 
children of American military and 
civilian personnel stationed in 11 
countries around the world. 

The aims and objectives of the 
North Central Association include: 

1. the development and mainte- 
nance of high standards of excel- 
lence in all of its member schools, 
colleges and universities, 


2. the continued improvement of 
the educational program and of in- 
struction at the levels of secondary 
and higher education, 

3. the encouragement of such im- 
provement thru a scientific and pro- 
fessional approach to the solution of 
educational problems. 

4. the encouragement and estab- 
lishment of cooperative relations be- 
tween the secondary schools and col- 
leges and universities within its ter- 
ritories, and 

5. the maintenance of effective 
working relationships with other ed- 
ucation organizations and accredit- 
ing agencies thru the United States. 

Perhaps several factors contribute 
to the recent rapid growth of inter- 
est in the Association in Wisconsin. 

1. Many of our smaller high 
schools have rapidly become larger 
as the “holding power” of the 
schools, particularly for rural chil- 
dren, has increased. They have been 
able thereby to improve educational 
offerings and standards in their 
schools. 

2. Favorable legislation has stimu- 
lated the provision of effective trans- 
portatiton services which bring and 
help to keep pupils in high school. 


3. The building of new schools 
and additions to old schools, to meet 
increasing enrollments, has _per- 
mitted many schools to improve 
building and equipment facilities. 

4. Increased enrollments have per- 
mitted improvements in curricular 
offerings and in services to pupils. 

5. As parents move from urban 
centers where their children have 
been attending an NCA member 
school to a suburban area, they are 
concerned with having the school 
which their children attend belong 
to the Association. 


6. The classification of high 
schools for state aid purposes seems 
to have stimulated interest in having 
schools measure themselves against 
both state standards and the stand- 
ards of the North Central Associa- 
tion. 


7. The self-evaluation program of 
a school, by the school staff, has 
been accepted in many schools as a 
stimulating and challenging type of 
inservice growth activity. 


Objective is Self-improvement 


When the North Central Associa- 
tion was organized major emphasis 
was placed on accreditation proce- 
dures which would permit a high 
school student from a member 
school to be admitted to a college 
without prejudice, and permit a 
teacher-graduate from a member 
college or university to be accepted 
for employment in a member high 
school. More recently this phase of 
Association activity has ceased to 
hold the spotlight. Instead, empha- 
sis has been placed on having mem- 
ber schools work together for the 
mutual self-improvement of their ed- 
ucational programs. Schools cooper- 
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ate in studying various phases of 
their programs in successive years. 

While most high school teachers 
are concerned with the secondary 
school phase of the Association 
work, it should be realized that the 
Association functions thru its three 
commissions. In addition to the 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
there is the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities, and the Commis- 
sion on Research and Service. This 
latter commission initiates and con- 
ducts studies which will serve the 
needs of either or both levels of 
education. 

The Commission on Secondary 
Schools includes a State Committee 
in each of the 19 member states. 
The State Committee of five mem- 
bers includes one representative 
from the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, one representative 
from the State University, and three 
administrators elected from those in 
NCA member schools. Increasingly, 
State Committees are being charged 
with responsibility for upgrading ed- 
ucational programs in their states 
within the general framework of 
NCA policies, regulations and cri- 
teria. The State Committee meets to 
review annual reports from member 
schools and to study the applica- 
tions from schools applying for 
membership in the Association. 

Two questions are frequently 
raised with respect to securing mem- 
bership in the North Central Asso- 
cition. 1) What are some of the basic 
standards which a school is expected 





to meet to qualify for membership 
in the NCA? 2) How does a school 
proceed if it wishes to apply for 
membership in the NCA? An at- 
tempt will be made to briefly outline 
the answers to each of these ques- 
tions. 

Some basic standards which should 
interest a prospective member 
school include: 


1, The administrators (superinten- 
dent and principal) are expected to 
have master’s degrees, with an ap- 
propriate distribution of graduate 
courses in education. 

2. Each teacher is expected to 
hold at least a bachelor’s degree and 
to have at least a minor in each sub- 
ject field in which he teaches. 


3. Class sizes and teacher loads 
are expected to be such as will per- 
mit teachers to carry on good in- 
structional programs. The Wiscon- 
sin State Committee has closely fol- 
lowed Wisconsin state standards for 
integrated schools on this point. 

4, While no specific requirements 
are established for the school cur- 
riculum or services which should be 
available, a school is judged upon 
the basis of its total program, and 
it is recognized that variations will 
appear. A school is judged, insofar 
as possible, in terms of its own phi- 
losophy and the purpose which it 
serves in its own community. 


Procedure for Membership 


A high school in Wisconsin which 
is applying for membership in the 

















NCA is asked to have its teaching 
staff work on a self-evaluation of its 
school program. The 1950 edition of 
“Evaluative Criteria” is a guide for 
such self-study of the school. It has 
been developed cooperatively by 
the several regional associations. ]t 
is expected that a school staff wil] 
be organized to work as committees 
in appraising the various phases of 
the school program and services, in- 
cluding subject areas, library, pupil 
activities, guidance, administration, 
school plant, etc. Each area is evalu- 
ated in the light of the cooperatively 
developed school philosophy for the 
individual school. This study will 
normally take from six to eight 
months or a year. 


At the close of the self-evaluation 
program the school arranges with 
the Wisconsin State Committee of 
the NCA to have a group of :30 to 
40 school people invited in for a 
period of three days. This visiting 
committee is also organized into 
committees to review the self-evalu- 
ation by the local staff and to study 
the various phases of the school pro- 
gram directly. The visiting commit- 
tee then prepares a written report 
of its observations, its commenda- 
tions and its recommendatious. 
Copies of this report are sent to the 
State Committee, to the local school 
and to each of the members of the 
visiting committee. 

The State Committee studies this 


report and if it feels that the school 
should qualify for membership in 




















The visiting committee 
prepares a written report 
of its observations, its 
commendations, and its 
recommendations. 
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the Association it will forward the 
report, with its recommendations, to 
the Reviewing Committee on New 
Schools which meets at the annual 
spring meeting of the North Central 
Association in Chicago. It is only at 
this annual meeting of the NCA that 
action can be taken admitting the 
schoo! to membership in the North 
Central Association. 


Guide Lines Published 


Each year the NCA publishes a 
booklet: “Policies, Regulations, and 
Criteria for the Approval of Sec- 
ondary Schools.” The policies may 
be thought of as broad guide lines 
of the Commission. The regulations 
may be considered as representing 
certain minimum quantitative stand- 
ards which member schools should 
meet. Criteria represent qualitative 
characteristics of a good school pro- 
gram and are designed to stimulate 
member schools to improve thru a 
program of continuous self-evalua- 
tion and re-evaluation. 


It should be recognized that regu- 
lations are changed only after pass- 
ing a referendum vote by a majority 
of all member schools. Thus the 
member schools of the Association 
have the responsibility and author- 
ity for establishing the minimum 
standards for membership. It also 
seems appropriate here to point out 
that a school is judged upon the 
basis of the total pattern it presents 
as an institution of its type, and that 
a deficiency in one field may be com- 
pensated for by strength in other 
fields, 


Public, parochial, and private high 
schools are eligible for membership 
in the North Central Association. 
Anyone (administrator, teacher, or 
layman) who desires more informa- 
tion about the North Central Asso- 
ciation and its work is invited to 
write to R. F. Lewis, State Chair- 
man of NCA, State Capitol, Room 
147 North, Madison 2, Wis. Copies 
of NCA “Policies, Regulations, and 
Criteria for the Approval of Second- 
ary Schools” and of a booklet of 
questions and answers entitled, 
“Know Your North Central Associa- 
tion,” may be requested without 
charge. Copies of “Evaluative Cri- 
teria” may be ordered from: Coop- 
erative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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FTA Thrilled by TEPS and NEA 


HE Conrad Hilton, the Science 

Museum, Marshall Field, the 
Chicago Stadium—all of these are a 
“must” for the Chicago tourist. And 
we FTA’ers who attended the 
NAFTA Leadership Conference and 
NEA Convention were no exception; 
we saw them all. 

Approximately 60 FTA’ers regis- 
tered at Northern Illinois State Col- 
lege in DeKalb, Ill., on Friday, June 
24. Our official business began at 
Saturday morning’s general assem- 
bly when we discussed the problems 
our state FTA chapters would face 
during the year. Across the nation 
our problems were basically the 
same—attendance, motivation, pro- 
fessional status for FTA, communi- 
cation and lack of finances. 


Each afternoon we met in one 
of four work groups, each under the 
direction of a member of the NEA 
Division of Adult Education Service, 
and discussed the problems brought 
out in our first meeting. After these 
sessions, we met in daily “Just 
Among Ourselves” groups with mem- 
bers from the other three work 
groups to exchange ideas. 

On June 28, the TEPS people— 
more than 600 of them—moved in on 
us. For the next three days we par- 
ticipated in their convention. I at- 
tended the section on Selective Re- 
cruitment and Admission to Teacher 
Education. It gave all of us a feel- 
ing of professional unity, I am sure, 
«0 see and hear how readily our 
ideas were accepted by those al- 
ready in the teaching profession. 


On Saturday morning we were 
transported by bus to the YMCA 
Hotel in Chicago. That afternoon we 
elected our national officers and re- 
gional directors. 

Sunday evening the third annual 
Notables Dinner was held in the 
Congress Hotel. We all put on our 
best bibs and tuckers to honor FTA 
sponsors, past and present. As we 
took part in the candlelight instal- 
lation services of the NAFTA officers 
and repeated the FTA pledge at the 
close of the ceremony, we could not 
help but think of the responsibility 
that will be ours as we strive to ful- 
fill the worthy office of a teaching 
profession. 


ROSE PRIBIL 
Wisconsin FTA President 


Everyday we took part in the 
General Assemblies of the NEA. 
Thru this participation we came to 
realize the necessity of associate 
membership in the NEA and state 
education association thru member- 
ship in an FTA chapter for every 
student who intends to teach. 

Tuesday I attended both the Wis- 
consin get-acquainted breakfast and 
the Classroom Teachers Banquet at 
the Hilton. Afterwards we traveled 
by bus to the Chicago Stadium 
where we saw the pageant, “The 
Past is Prologue”, portraying the 
growth of the organized teaching 
profession in America. 

Many memorable highlights filled 
the remaining days of the conven- 
tion: we heard addresses by such 
well-known personalities as Adlai 
Stevenson, Harold Stassen, and ABC 
commentator, John Vandercook; we 
saw a preview of the movie, “Ulys- 
ses’; we participated in an impres- 
sive “Salute to America’s Cavalcade 
of Teachers” at the NSPRA Celebri- 
ties Dinner; and we danced at 
Friendship Night in the Conrad Hil- 
ton Grand Ballroom. 

On Friday, July 8, the 93rd NEA 
convention came to a close. In ad- 
dition to strengthening and inspiring 
our faith in the teaching profession, 
the NAFTA Leadership Conference 
and Delegate Assembly meant new 
friendships, new ideas, and a vaca- 
tion from regular summer jobs for 
all of us. Now that we have had a 
few months to look back on our ex- 
periences, I think many of us are 
just beginning to realize fully the 
values we received thru our par- 
ticipation in these various educa- 
tional meetings. The basic principles 
upon which the NEA and its affili- 
ated state and local associations are 
founded have become a reality to us. 
We are a voluntary, a professional, 
an independent and an inclusive or- 
ganization. Our efforts unite us thru 
a sense of duty to our colleagues and 
our students. Our association pro- 
vides a proud place under one ban- 
ner for every branch of the educa- 
tion service. 





WEA Delegates Elect Officers for 1956 


LARICE KLINE, who was 
chosen president-elect a year 
ago, succeeds Angus Rothwell of 
Manitowoc to the presidency of the 
WEA on January 1. A high school 
teacher at Waukesha, Miss Kline 
has been an active leader in the 
Waukesha Teachers Association, the 
Wisconsin Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and the WEA. She has 
been chairman of the WEA Council 
on Education and during the past 
year as president-elect has been a 
member of the WEA Executive 
Committee. 
Miss Kline is a graduate of Car- 
roll College and has a Master's de- 
gree from Northwestern University. 


Peterson Named President-elect 


LeRoy Peterson, professor of edu- 
cation of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, was chosen president-elect by 
the WEA Representative Assembly 
at the annual convention in Milwau- 
kee, November 3-5. For 1956 he will 
serve on the Executive Committee 
and in 1957 he will head the Associ- 
ation. “Pete”, as he is known to 
many thruout the state, becomes a 
member of the official family after 
acquiring a thorough understanding 
of education in Wisconsin and the 
activities of professional organiza- 
tions. 

His first professional experience in 
education was as teacher and prin- 
cipal in Nebraska following gradua- 
tion from the University of Ne- 
braska. After receiving his Doctor’s 
degree at the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1932 he became WEA re- 
search director, a position he held 
for 15 years. For a year during 
World War II he was a specialist in 
the U. S. Office of Education. Since 
1948 he has been a member of the 
faculty of the School of Education 
of the University of Wisconsin and 
during the past year has been chair- 
man of the Department. 

His professional activities have 
been numerous. To name only a few 
he has been chairman of the WEA 
Locals Committee, a member of the 
WEA Council on Education, chair- 
man of the Dane County School 
Committee and is a delegate to the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
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Seated (left to right): Margaret Diehl, Kenosha; Clarice Kline, Waukesha, Le Roy Peterson, 
Madison; standing (left to right): Donald E. Upson, Janesville; H. C. Weinlick, Madison; 
Jack Mercier, Wausau; Alma Therese Link, Oshkosh; Donald C. Hoeft, Jefferson; P. M. Vincent, 


Stevens Point. 


cation which meets in Washington, 
D. C., November 28—December 1. 


Diehl Chosen Ist Vice Pres. 


Margaret Diehl, Kenosha County 
superintendent of schools, was 
named first vice president and will 
be a voting member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. She is a graduate of 
the Racine-—Kenosha County Rural 
Normal School, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Whitewater, and has a Master’s 
degree from the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Before being elected to the county 
superintendency in Kenosha County, 
Miss Diehl was a classroom teacher 
and county supervising teacher. She 
is a past president of the Wisconsin 
County Superintendents Association, 
a member of the WEA Locals Com- 
mittee, and has been second vice 
president of the Association. 


Mercier Elected 2nd Vice Pres. 


Jack Mercier was elected second 
vice president. He is a graduate of 
Wisconsin State College, White- 
water, and has a Master’s degree 
from Macalester College. At Wausau 
he is a teacher, athletic coach, and 
attendance officer in the Junior High 
School. Among his professional ac- 


tivities he has taken part in several 
local, state, and national professional 
organizations. As second vice presi- 
dent, he will serve ex-officio on the 
WEA Locals Committee. 


Hoeft Re-elected 3rd V. P. 


Donald C. Hoeft was re-elected 
third vice president and will be ex- 
officio a member of the WEA Wel- 
fare Committee. A graduate of Wis- 
consin State College, Oshkosh, he 
has a Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. An elementary 
school teacher at Jefferson, he has 
been president of the Jefferson 
Teachers Association and a member 
of the WEA Retirement Committee. 


Vincent Re-elected Treasurer 


P. M. Vincent was re-elected treas- 
urer for a term of three years. For 
many years Paul has efficiently held 
the purse strings of the WEA. A 
graduate of Lawrence College and 
the University of Wisconsin, he has 
been a classroom teacher, principal, 
and superintendent of schools of 
Stevens Point. To mention a few of 
his professional activities he has 
been president of the Wisconsin City 
Superintendents Association and the 
Central Wisconsin Teachers Associ- 
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ation, and has been a member of 
the board of the Wisconsin Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association. 


Weinlick Chosen Exec. Sec. 


H. C. Weinlick was re-elected ex- 
ecutive secretary for a term of one 
year. He is a graduate of Moravian 
College and the University of Wis- 
consin and has held teaching and 
administrative positions in Montana 
and Wisconsin. In 1947 he was 
chosen WEA locals consultant, a 
position he held until his election to 
the office of WEA executive secre- 
tary a year ago. For a year he served 
as president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Field Workers of State 
Education Associations. 


Link Named from District II 


Alma Therese Link of Oshkosh 
was re-elected to the Executive 
Committee from District II for a 
three-year term. A graduate from 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, 
and the University of Iowa, she has 
done graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the Teachers 
College, Columbia University. For 
several years she has been a teacher 
of speech at Oshkosh High School. 
Her professional activities at the lo- 
cal, state and national levels have 
been’ numerous and varied, among 
them being secretary of the NEA 
Resolutions Committee and a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 


Upson is Choice of District V 


Donald E. Upson, Rock County 
superintendent of schools, was re- 
elected to the Executive Committee 
from District V for a term of three 
years. He is a graduate from Racine- 
Kenosha County Normal and has de- 
grees from Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater, and the University of 
Wisconsin. Besides his teaching ex- 
perience he spent three years as an 
| officer in the U. S. Navy. He has 
served on the WEA Credentials 
Committee and the WEA Retire- 
» ment Committee. 


Four other members remain on the 
Executive Committee. They are: Al- 
len A. Anderson, District I, Wash- 
burn; D. E. Field, District II, La 
Crosse; Robert H. Munger, District 
IV, Waukesha; and Ellen Case, Dis- 
trict VI, Milwaukee. 
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A Generation of Savages? 


The results of a year-long study 
of the problems of 3,400 classroom 
teachers was announced at the re- 
cent meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The leading 
trouble facing teachers today, ac- 
cording to the teachers themselves, 
is lack of discipline. 

Various reasons were given for the 
problem. They include a general 
restlessness among today’s young- 
sters, the influence of comics and 
TV, lack of recreational activities in 
the community, too much “progres- 
sive” education in the lower grades. 
Dr. Richard B. Kennan, secretary of 
the Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education which 
sponsored the survey, said they were 
all rather surprised to discover that 
discipline is the big problem. Now 
a study will be made to see more 
definitely why, and what teachers 
can do about it. 


Surprisingly, nobody laid the 
blame exactly where it belongs, in 
the laps of the parents of each indi- 
vidual child. Perhaps the old-time 
tradition of “a licking at school 
means a licking at home” was too 
severe but the doubt is academic; 
what modern parent wouldn’t blow 
his top if a teacher used corporal 
punishment? Of course children to- 
day are restless. They are fidgety 
primarily because no one has ever 
drummed it into them exactly what 
is expected of them. That is “lack of 
security” indeed. In some quarters 
the idea of “let ’em do what they 
want” has lost ground, but most par- 
ents still seem to follow that line of 
least resistance. 


There has been so much emphasis 
in recent years on the duty of “soci- 
ety” and the “community” that per- 
haps parents cannot be blamed for 
assuming that someone else will take 
the trouble to teach Johnny man- 
ners. The average family of 50 years 
ago felt disgrace if a child did not 
conduct himself properly; today par- 
ents do not take that responsibility. 
They blame it on comics or TV or 
bad company or a nervous stomach 
or father fixations or the fact that the 
child was bottle fed. 

The children of today do not need 
more recreational activities planned 
out for them; they need more time 
by themselves to do some of their 


The press thinks that 
parents have some 
responsibility in discipline. 








own planning and to answer for 
themselves the eternal question, 
“What shall I do?” How many par- 
ents have told scout leaders, YMCA 
secretaries, Sunday school superin- 
tendents and teachers, “I just can’t 
do a thing with him. Maybe you'll 
be able to!” 

Jersey Joe Walcott, on the stand 
before a senate subcommittee to see 
why he turned out all right despite 
the handicaps of poverty, racial dis- 
crimination and slum life, gave out 
with the best advice the committee 
has yet heard. Parents hold the key 
to the situation, said Joe. They must 
“make their youngsters face up to a 
knowledge of right and wrong; to 
make sure that evil will be punished; 
that no particular reward ought to 
be expected from just behaving 
yourself.” 


When parents accept the respon- 
sibility for their children, when they 
make a point of seeing that young- 
sters grow out of the savage stage, 
when they impress upon young 
minds the need for respect for prop- 
erty, elders and companions, disci- 
pline in the schools will improve. 
Until then we don’t see what the 
teachers can do about it.—Appleton 
Post Crescent, Oct. 5, 1955. 


WEA Summary Financial 
Statement 


Balance September 1...$ 8,505.48 


17,988.11 


Receipts 


$ 26,493.59 
12,437.47 


Expenditures 


Balance Oct. 1 $ 14,056.12 
Other Accounts 
Bonds (par value) ... 
Life Membership 
Fund 
Retirement Reserve 
Fund 


. $129,000.00 


2,786.33 


$132,518.59 


. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








Photo courtesy Robert McKee 


Representatives from local education associations participate in buzz sessions. 


Association Presidents Discuss Activities for Year 


The percentage of local associations rep- 
resented at the nine regional meetings of 
WEA locals presidents thruout the state 
held between Oct. 3 and Oct. 18 increased 
over that of previous years, reports A. W. 
Zellmer, WEA locals consultant. Of the 
220'WEA locals, a total of 163 presidents 
or a representative of the president at- 
tended the sessions as well as 297 other 
interested local officers, school administra- 
tors and teachers. This year 71 per cent 
of all locals had official delegates at the 
meetings. Zellmer reports that had it not 
been for a conflict of a sectional educa- 
tional meeting in one area the attendance 
would have been better. 

Primary consideration at all the meet- 
ings was given to planning a suitable pro- 
gram of activity for local associations. Buzz 
sessions were conducted in which all in 
attendance had an opportunity to contrib- 
ute to the discussion. 

The WEA Locals Committee will sched- 
ule another series of locals presidents meet- 
ings in the spring to review the activities 
of the year and plan for the future. 

In addition to discussing problems fac- 
ing local associations, WEA convention 
plans were reported. 


“Teacher Time’’ Recordings 
Available from University 


Tape recordings of all of the programs 
which have been broadcast on the new 
Teacher-Time series are available thru the 
State Broadcasting Service. A school may 
send in a tape and have the desired pro- 
gram recorded on it for a cost of $1.00, 
which covers return shipping charges. If 
the Service is to supply the tape the pur- 
chase price, including the recording and 
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shipping charges, is $4.50. The tape re- 
cordings are 30 minutes in length, are on 
single-track and run at the 714” speed. 
Address: Recording Service, Radio Hall, 
U. W., Madison, Wisconsin. 

Schools are encouraged to do their own 
off-the-air recording of these programs 
(4:00 p.m. every Tuesday) and have them 
for later re-use. 


WEA Staff Aids Two Rivers 
Teachers on Salary Request 


H. C. Weinlick, WEA executive secre- 
tary, and Charles U. Frailey, WEA re- 
search director, met with the members of 
the Two Rivers Beard of Education and 
the Salary Committee of the Two Rivers 
Education Association the evening of Oct. 
19 to discuss a proposed raise for Two 
Rivers teachers and a revision of their 
salary schedule. The meeting was arranged 
at the request .of Bjarne Wrolstad, presi- 
dent of the Two Rivers Education Asso- 
ciation. As a result of the conference the 
teachers were successful in securing a 
$250 increase in salary for the next cal- 
endar year, $125 to be granted the teach- 
ers on Jan. 1, and the remaining $125 to 
be applied on Sept. 1. The Association 
also succeeded in getting an increase in 
the increments on their salary schedule 
from $105 to $120. The starting salary on 
the schedule was raised’ from $3,150 to 
$3,400 and the top limits were raised 
from $4,620 to $5,080. 

WEA representatives reported a very 
friendly and courteous reception and a 
cooperative spirit on the part of the Board 
of Education and the Salary Committee 
of the Two Rivers Education Association. 


Wisconsin Delegates 
Named to White House 
Conference on Education 


Thirty delegates have been selected to 
represent Wisconsin at the White House 
Conference on Education to be held in 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 28—Dec. 1. Those 
named by the Executive Committee of the 
Wisconsin Conference on Education in- 
clude educators and laymen. According to 
original plans in setting up the conference 
the regional, state, and national confer- 
ences were to be composed of approxi- 
mately two-thirds laymen and one-third 
educators. Wisconsin delegates include: 
Gov. Walter J. Kohler, Madison 
State Supt. G. E. Watson, Madison 
State Chm. N. E, Masterson, Vice Pres- 
ident, Hardware Mutuals Insurance 
Co., Stevens Point 

Allen Abrams, Vice-Pres., 
Corporation, Rothschild 

Arthur L. Amt, Executive Secretary, 
Board of Education, Lutheran Church, 
Missouri Synod, Wausau 

Ralph G. Chamberlin, Principal, Rufus 
King School, Milwaukee 

Mrs. Grace Chatterton, Alumnae Secre- 
tary, Wisconsin Alumni Association, 
Madison 

Norman Clapp, Publisher, The Grant 
County Independent, Lancaster 

Ellsworth S. Coe, Editor, The White- 

water Register, Whitewater 

J. F. Friedrick, Federated Trades Coun- 

cil, Milwaukee 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. J. Goebel, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Archdiocese of 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee 

Arthur L. Grede, Vice-President, Grede 
Foundries, Milwaukee 

Clarence L. Greiber, State Director, Vo- 
cational and Adult Education, Madi- 
son 

Leroy W. Grossman, Vice-President, 

Marine National Exchange Bank, Mil- 
waukee 


Marathon 


Harry Hamilton, Bjorksten 
Laboratories, Madison 
Erwin E. Homstad, President, Homstad 
Lumber Co., Black River Falls 

William C. Kahl, Director of Aids, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madi- 
son 


Research 


Michael S. Kies, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Milwaukee 

E. H. Kleinpell, President, Wisconsin 
State College, River Falls 

Ralph Lund, 
River Falls 

William D. McIntyre, President, Tender- 
Krust Baking Co., Eau Claire 

Don P. Neverman, Neverman Oil Co., 
Marinette 

Very Rev. E. J. O'Connell, President, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 

(Turn to Page 26) 


Black 


Attorney-at-Law, 


Reading Receives Emphasis 
In Principal’s Yearbook 


The first-grader of the future will learn 
to read faster, better, and with far more 
enjoyment if his teachers have anything 
to say about it—and if they are not ham- 
pered by overflowing classes, half-time 
sessions and poor tools. 


So says the National Education Associ- 
ation in a 278-page report on “Reading 
for Today’s Children” released recently 
thru its Department of Elementary School 


Principals. More than 70 classroom teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors and reading 
specialists helped to write the report. 

In the lead section of the report, A. 
Sterl Artley, professor of education at the 
University of Missouri, points out that no 
all-purpose, sure-fire, never-fail method of 
teaching reading has yet been devised. 
He cites gains that have been made in 
the last decade and a half, and blueprints 
some “musts” that lie ahead for both 
teachers and parents anxious to help chil- 
dren master the complex skill of reading. 

For one thing, teachers cannot teach 





TO MAKE FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


; e 
A suggestion we hope proves interesting and fun to do 


Actual size of cooky 3"x#" big 


Santy Cooky 


Everyone falls in love with this cooky. It is so simple to make 
with easy Jolly Santy Cooky Cutter. Such fun to decorate, too—and very wonder. 
ful-tasting. Only 30¢ postpaid, recipe included. Address given below. 





e Unlike old-fashioned, ordinary 
kind of cutter—this Jolly Santy 
Cooky Cutter is of mod- 


along with some delightful tips that 
are easy but lend a professional 


touch to the decorating. 





ern, sturdy plastic that 
molds, shapes, cuts all- 
in-one. Quick, easy. 


This molding and the 
shaping give the Santy 
a 3-dimensional, life- 
like look. So realistic, 
Santy seems to be say- 
ing “Merry Christmas.” 





IF INTERESTED 


To get JOLLY SANTY 
COOKY CUTTER de- 
scribed, send your name, 
address and 30¢ with 
your order to the FOUR 
MCB’S BOX 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. There 
is no charge for postage. 


4246-W, 


Jolly Santy cutter is red 
which doubles its at- 
tractiveness for you to 
give for Christmas. 


These Santy cookies 
themselves suggest a 
most desirable and wel- 
come gift to be made 
and given one to each 








Included with each cut- 
ter is a new, easy recipe which 
makes an extra delicious sugar cooky, 


member of a family. 


Also use as holiday place cards and 
ornaments for your tree. 


Why it’s so refreshing to chew Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum — 


The bit of satisfying sweet in that lively 
Wrigley’s Spearmint flavor Gum helps give you 


a little lift and the chewing helps ease tension. 














it “wholesale,” for each child has his own 
personal private timetable for growing in 
reading as well as in walking, talking and 
teething. Sound teaching must respect this 
timetable and develop new techniques to 
help each child set a successful pace for 
himself. 

This is especially important in the mid- 
dle and upper elementary grades, says Mr. 
Artley, where children’s abilities begin to 
vary much more widely. Teachers need 
to stop thinking of their pupils in terms 
of “grades” and concentrate on them as 
individuals. 

He poinis out that since the English 
language is not constructed so that it can 
be mastered with any one tool, like phon- 
ics, the teacher must arm each child 
with many weapons that will help him 
recognize words, unlock their meaning and 
use them. 

More attention should be paid in the 
future, claims Mr. Artley, to reading’s 
sister-skills of writing, speaking and _lis- 
tening. Teachers and parents who help 
the child develop skills in these related 
areas of communications will find him :m- 
proving in reading too. 

Criticizing teachers’ inclinations to give 
major attention to the slow learner and 
retarded reader because the “squeaking 
wheel usually gets the oil,’ Mr. Artley 
calls for equal concern for the bright or 
gifted child. He suggests encouraging him 
to go as fast as his accelerated timetable 
will allow by giving him problems to solve 
thru reading, chances to do “research,” 
and to report his findings to his classmates. 

Reading is not just a matter of master- 
ing the books and materials used in a for- 
mal reading program, says Mr. Artley. 
Reading is‘ also the interpretation of map 
symbols and geography, and simple for- 
mulas in arithmetic, and children must be 
helped, more than they are now, to de- 
velop these “content” reading and study 
skills. 

Reading for Today’s Children, 34th 
Yearbook, published by the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 278 
pages; $3.50. 


Christian Named President 
Of Southwestern WEA 


Rudy Christian of Mineral Point was 
elected president of the Southwestern 
Wisconsin Education Association at the 
annual convention at Platteville, Oct. 5, 
to succeed Harry L. Scott of Shullsburg. 
Philip Helegson of Belmont was chosen 
vice president, and Walter Ploetz of 
Platteville was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer, 


Mrs. Jennie Doyle of LaFayette County, 
Mary Fisher of Platteville, and Earl Lid- 
dle of Benton were chosen to the execu- 
tive committee for two-year terms. 

Principal resolutions of the association 
called for a careful consideration of the 
pupil benefit plan of insurance and a revi- 
sion of the State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem to conform to modern economic 
values. 
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Stiles Urges Living Wage to Meet Teacher Shortage 


The first step that must be taken to 
relieve the teacher shortage in the United 
States today is to pay teachers a living 
wage, Lindley J. Stiles, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of Education, 
told the Iowa State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers at Cedar Falls, Iowa, Oct. 
11. 

“Ve can afford to pay for good teach- 
ers for our children,” Dean Stiles said. 
“We face the basic moral problem of put- 
ting first things first in our economy. 


“Can a nation which boasts of the high- 
est standard of living the world has ever 
known, which spends over 24 billions 
annially on automobiles, two billions on 
home radio and television sets, almost 
three billions a year on liquor, and 
gambles three to 10 billions a year on 
horse and dog races, conscientiously plead 
that it cannot afford to provide adequate 
salaries for the teachers of its growing 
children? 


“The worth of an individual is usually 
determined not by what he does for him- 
self but by what he does for others. Like- 
wise the greatness of a people must be 
judged, not by what they do for them- 
selves, but by what they do for future 
generations. Each generation is the trus- 
tee of the next, and each must give 
account of the manner in which it dis- 
charges its trusteeship. Our children can- 
not wait, they are the next generation, 
they need good teachers—and they need 
them NOW. 


“They will grow up with or without an 
education depending upon what is done— 
and done quickly—to provide an adequate 
supply of competent teachers for our 
schools. We have waited too long to do 
something about the teacher shortage. 
Already children are suffering, education- 
ally, in large classes taught by over- 
worked, underpaid, and frequently un- 
qualified teachers. 


“Many of our most intelligent and more 
promising young people are refusing to 
enter the teaching profession. Parents, and 
frequently teachers, I regret to confess, 
discourage children from considering 
teaching as a career. It takes supreme 
courage, unshakable character and intense 
dedication to the cause of humanity for 
an intelligent, capable young person—par- 
ticularly a young man—to choose to teach 
in these times. 

“The reasons why teaching cannot com- 
pete with our other great professions for 
young people with the keenest minds and 
the best personalities are painfully obvi- 
ous to the most casual observer. Undesir- 
able living arrangements in many com- 





Help Fight TB 


Buy Christmas Seals 
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munities and poor working conditions in 
some schools are contributing factors, ac- 
cording to the testimony of teachers in 
service. The low level of prestige of the 
teaching profession plays a part, also, no 
doubt. The most glaring cause of the 
teacher shortage, however, and one which 
underlies most of the others, is the inade- 
quate salaries paid teachers. 

“Too frequently those who have pre- 
pared to teach are forced to accept work 
in other fields—at salaries ranging from 
$1,500 to $3,000 higher—in order to meet 
the high cost of living in these times. Of 
those who do give teaching a try, many 


give it up in despair after a year or so 
because they find it impossible to sup- 
port their families on teachers’ salaries. 

“As a people, we have prided ourselves 
in bringing our children up to be self- 
supporting and financially independent. 
We have taught them that they should 
plan to own homes, purchase insurance 
policies, and to lay away nest-eggs for the 
future. We have set a pattern of living 
that suggests also that they may expect 
to possess more modern conveniences than 
were enjoyed by the wealthiest of a gen- 
eration past. Is it any wonder that these 
young people, so reared, influenced by 
parents so inclined, are rejecting the teach- 
ing profession?” 





“Till Never Drop It" 





Dear Fellow-Teachers: 


that it costs. 





First of all, I would like to say that this letter is en- 
tirely unsolicited, but I thought it would be one way that 
I could show my gratitude to the Washington National 
Insurance Company for having had the opportunity to 
take out a policy with them when I taught in Sawyer 
County. 


I admit that I hesitated when first approached as I 
had always been well and didn't think I would ever 
need to use it, but it really came in handy last winter! 


Little did I think when I left the school last Thanks- 
giving time that it would be four months before I would 
be able to go back. During those four months I was 
hospitalized four different times, totaling nearly nine 
weeks, and had to have major surgery—so you can 
imagine what the expense was. However, the checks 
from Washington National came regularly and promptly 
and were a big help in meeting this unexpected expense. 


I'll never drop it—and am truly grateful for having 
had it—sincerely believing it is well worth every penny 


Sincerely, 


MRS. MAGDALENE SERLEY 
Bruce, Wisconsin 











NEW PLANS OF PROTECTION FOR YOUR 
LOCAL GROUP ARE AVAILABLE NOW! 


FOR INFORMATION—WRITE 


Wisconsin Education Assn. 
404 INSURANCE BUILDING 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


Washington National Ins. Co. 
613 GAY BLDG. 
MADISON 3, WIS. 


Executive Office 
Evanston, Ill. 











May Roach Challenges 
City to Help College 


May Roach, who has been a member 
of the faculty of Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point for 42 years, accepted the 
tributes from her townspeople and fellow 
educators from Wisconsin the evening of 
Oct. 3 and tossed back a challenge to 
the citizens of Stevens Point to help the 
college in its expansion program. She was 
the honored guest at the Chamber. of 
Commerce’s annual dinner which was at- 
tended by over 200 friends. She is retir- 
ing at the end of this school year. 

After pointing out that the people of 
Stevens Point raised $50,000 to insure the 
location of the college in the city back 
in 1890, Miss Roach issued her challenge 
to the citizens to provide suitable land so 
that the college could expand to meet the 
anticipated enrollments in the years ahead. 
She predicted that the enrollment would 
double in the next ten years. 

To insure that Miss Roach’s contribu- 
tions to the college won't end with her 
retirement, announcement was made at the 
dinner that “The May Roach Student 
Fund” was being established in her name. 
The fund will be used “to help the stu- 
dents at the college who are in need, and 
who merit the help.” Loans will be made 
without interest, and the fund will be 
administered by a committee of the col- 
lege president, dean of men and dean of 
women with a board of directors made up 
of townspeople. 

One of the features of the evening was 
a “This is Your Life” type story of Miss 
Roach’s career. 

Among the guests at the dinner were 
representatives of the board of regents of 
the state colleges, the state department of 
public instruction,, the National Education 
Association and the Wisconsin Education 
Association. 

The Journal extends to Miss Roach con- 
gratulations for her successful career as 
an educator. Knowing her as a favorite 
and dynamic speaker before teachers asso- 
ciations, we are sure her influence will 
continue to be felt long after she retires. 


Math Teachers Plan Youth 
Forum, December Meeting 


A youth forum on “Why Should I Study 
Mathematics?” will be one of the high- 
lights on the program when the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics holds 
its Sixteenth Christmas Meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dec. 27-29. Sessions will 
be held in the Sheraton—Park Hotel. 

Other special program features include 
a series of “Here’s How I Did It” sections, 
the showing of mathematics films and film- 
strips, mathematics laboratories and dis- 
cussions of the new techniques in the 
teaching of mathematics. 

Featured speakers include Raymond J. 
Seeger of the National Science Founda- 
tion who will discuss “The Mathematical 
Sciences and the Problem of Manpower;” 
and H. P. Ettlinger of the University of 
Texas who will speak on Mathematics as 
a Profession.” 


22 


Special sight-seeing and educational 
tours have been arranged for conference 
participants to the U. S. Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, the Census Bureau, Bureau of 
Standards, as well as to some foreign em- 
bassies, government buildings, monuments 
and memorials. 


Weinlick Represents NASSTA 
At White House Conference 


H. C. Weinlick, WEA executive secre- 
tary, has been appointed as a delegate to 
represent the National Education Associa- 
tion at the White House Conference on 
Education in Washington, D. C., Nov. 28- 
Dec. 1. He has been named specifically 
to represent the National Association of 
State Secretaries of Teachers Associations 
Committee on Educational Research. The 
announcement of the appointment was 
made by J. L. McCaskill, director of the 
NEA division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations. 


Music Clinic to Be Held at 
Stevens Point, December 10 


The second of the two elementary school 
music clinics has been scheduled for Sat- 
urday, Dec. 10 at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Stevens Point. 

At the Stevens Point session Dorothy 
Kelley of the University of Indiana will 
give the lectures and demonstrations in the 
area of primary grade music. The topic, 
“Music in the Upper Grades,” will be 
presented by Harriet Nordholm of Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
The clinics are under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Wisconsin School Music Asso- 
ciation, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the cooperating colleges. Regis- 
tration begins at 9:00 A. M. and the ses- 
sions begin at 9:30. 


























County Supervising Teachers 
Elect Nyberg of Ashland 


The Wisconsin Association of County 
Supervising Teachers elected officers at 
their annual meeting in Madison in Sep- 
tember. Myrtle Nyberg of Ashland was 
elected president to succeed Doris G, 
Phipps of Sheboygan County; Milton 
Pierce, Milwaukee County, vice-president; 
and Margaret Parker, Vilas County, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page 19) 
LeRoy Peterson, Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Angus B. Rothwell, President, Wiscon- 
sin Education Association, Manitowoc 

Mrs. Grace Schumpert, President, \Vis- 
consin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Madison 

George E. Shaw, City Superintendent 
of Schools, Superior 

Milo K. Swanton, Executive Secretary, 
Wisconsin Council on Agriculture Co- 
operatives, Madison 

George Tipler, Executive Secretary, 
Wisconsin School Boards Association, 
Oshkosh 


Mrs. Anita V. Webster, Milwaukee 

On June 27-28, the statewide conter- 
ence was held in Madison, and between 
Sept. 14-24, ten regional conferences were 
scheduled which gave over 2,000 inter- 
ested citizens an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the discussions. 

Reports of the state and regional con- 
ferences were filed with the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Conference, and 
on Nov. 1 the original committee of 75 
met in Madison to prepare the final report 
to be submitted to the White House Con- 
ference. 
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Look on the bright side of it, men; after all, we don’t have to polish the trophy . . . 
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“Confidence 


You Understand Menstruation” 


New color film strip—free from Modess —pro- 
ducers of prize-winning movie, “Molly Grows Up.” 

“Confidence . . . Because” is the first film strip 
ever offered on menstrual hygiene. 


An exceptionally versatile teaching aid, you can 
run it with sound recording . . . or use it without 
sound, following your own teaching methods. The 
film strip includes many diagrams and medical draw- 
ings especially suitable for classroom study. May be 
stopped at any time for questions or discussion. (A 
teaching manual with complete script comes with 
film strip.) 


35 mm., full color. Available with or without 
sound on standard 12”, 16” and Universal 12” rec- 
ords. Running time: 15 minutes. 


COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 


“Molly Grows Up’’... first film on menstruation done with 
live actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 15 minutes. 
“Growing Up and Liking It!”. . . a booklet for girls 12 
to 18. Fully explains menstruation. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”. . . booklet for 
girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction to menstruation. 


“I's So Much Easier When You Know”’. . . booklet on 
menstrual physiology and tampon usage. 

“How Shall 1 Tell My Daughter?”’. . . booklet for mothers, 
suggests how to explain menstruation to pre-teen girls. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’. . . Com- 
plete teaching kit, including above booklets. 


Mail coupon for your copies . . . free from the makers 


of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons. 
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Miss Anne Shelby, Educational Director 
Personal Products Corp., Box 5566-11, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 
New 35 mm. film strip, “CONFIDENCE...BECAUSE You Under- 


stand Menstruation” with sound without sound 


pee» Univ. 12” 


Record: ___16", 


Record Speed desired: Date wanted 





___New 16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” (on free loan) 

Date wanted 

The following booklets: 

——‘“Growing Up and Liking It!’"_“‘Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered”___“‘It’s So Much Easier When You Know’’___“‘How Shall I Tell 


My Daughter?”OOne “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene.” 
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the necessary information about the course, 





Exceptional Child Will Be , The kits may be ordered from the Public Reec 
Subject for “Teacher Time” Information Division, Internal Revenue Dinr 
Some phase of the general subject, “The Re, Ee es ae Nea 
Exceptional Child,” will be the topics for : — eather: 
New Times— the “Teacher Time” broadcasts scheduled Science Teachers Eligible A 
for Nov. 29, Dec. 6, and Dec. 13. These For Shell Fellowshi s 4 testi 
inservice programs, a part of the series P plete 
' New Ways of 30 to be broadcast every Tuesday at To help offset the dangerous cutback retired. 
4 4:00 P. M. until May 1 with the exception jn science teaching at the secondary level intend: 
to use of Christmas vacation period, may be Wa basic cause for our critical shortage and 44 
1 heard over the State Radio Network. of graduate scientists—Shell Companies Shor 
“The Slow Learner” will be the subject Foundation, Inc. announced recently a on a) 
for the program on Nov. 29. It will empha- broad program of recognition fellow ships had br 
size the factors of recognition, diagnosis for high school teachers of science and summ« 
and recommendations of the proper type mathematics. em W: 
of program. Means to acquaint parents Thru the program, worked out with the ists.” 
with the problem and methods to secure cooperation of the leading educitional i. 
their cooperation will be discussed. associations, Shell will underwrite summer : € 
seminars at Stanford and Cornell Univer. «al 
To present the program John Melcher sities for 60 teachers yearly. The Fellow. his oo 
and Kenneth Blessing, supervisors of ship recipients, chosen on the basis of = 
schools for exceptional children, Depart- merit and demonstrated leadership quali- pms 
ment of Public Instruction, and Mrs. John ties, will receive travel allowances, ail tui- electec 
lg Medler, Route 4, Madison will discuss tion and fees, living expenses on the uni- tendent 
the topic. versity campus and $500 in cash to make “re 
For Dec. 6, “The Gifted Child,” the up for the loss of potential summer eam- Duri 
nation’s number one natural resource, will ings. lys scl 
CRAYOLA SCRATCHBOARD be the topic for consideration. Those M. E. Spaght, Foundation president and in News 
Cover a heavy coat of light, bright chosen to present the subject are Alvin executive vice president, explained that the for its 
Crayola with dark crayon, or Artista Westgaard, assistant superintendent of program, to be known as the Shell Merit prove ¢ 
Tempera mixed with soap. When dry schools, Milwaukee; Dr. R. H. Tindall, Fellowships for High School Science and J the 
scratch design on top coat so that light chief of psychological services, Milwaukee Mathematics Teachers, was developed fol- ganizati 
colors reappear. Public Schools; Theresa Kleinheinz, Latin lowing studies that showed a rapid decline abolish 
TEMPOLA-CRAFT teacher, Madison West High School; Rus- in the number of college graduates enter- 1923 th 
Draw design in bright, light Crayola sell Mosely, secondary school supervisor, ing the field of science teaching. — 
colors on dull-surfaced wood or paper, Department of Public Instruction; Alex- Last year, according to surveys, Ameri- ml ¥* 
—_ paint over with dark Artista ander Georgiady, curriculum coordinator, can colleges turned out 57 per cent fewer pod be 
empera or Water Colors. Manitowoc Public Schools; Mrs. Fran- high school science teachers and 51 per ey 
CRAYOLA OVERLAY ces Kimmey, Dane County supervising cent fewer mathematics teachers than in school 1 
Apply Crayola over Artista Tempera teacher; and Dr. Harold Williams, psy- 1950, Because of this acute science teacher The , 
or Water Colors, using identical or chologist, Department of Public Instruc- shortage, Mr. Spaght added, more than complis} 
oe ten Preasure causes tion. -+ half the high schools in the country now J Winters 
gener ger Poet ths “The Physically Handicapped Child” have no classes in physics or chemistry, J ™ Wisc 
will be the topic for Dec. 13. Fae Henry Since 1900, the percentage of students 
CRAYOLA ENCAUSTIC , and Lois Mitchell, physical therapy con- studying algebra in the high schools has Biolog 
Heat unwrapped Crayola sticks or sultants of the Department of Public In- fallen from 56 per cent to 24 per cent; Off 
melt crayon scraps over low heat and struction, will discuss the subject seome lents have dropped from 27 ws 
apply liquid with sticks, brushes or ae 2 De tee geometry students have PP 43 Th 
palette knives—or use cold crayon, then Following the Christmas vacation a per cent to 11 per cent. Today, only 4. e | 
expose drawing to heat. ; series of ten broadcasts will begin on Jan. per cent study physics. derstand 
: 3 featuring that all-important and much Mathematics, physics or chemistry teach- resource 
BINNEY & SMITH INC. discussed subject of reading. ers with five years’ experience and known “Handbs 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. leadership ability will be — for - Resource 
i Fellowships. Thirty teachers from west 0 just com 
Binney & Smith Inc. High School Income Tax the Mississippi River will attend the eight- of Biolo 
Robert M ‘aaaee Course Information Offered week Stanford program which will be ad- The | 
, The Internal Revenue Service is mak- ministered by the School of Education. teachers 
Thirty from east of the Mississippi will be they ha 














ing available to each school, upon request, 
sets of tax instruction materials designed 



















invited to a similar six-week series of 


Tesource- 


for use in the classroom, according to COUTSES at Cornell. si The m 

the U. S. Treasury Department. Included In addition to teachers, also eligible are collected 

in the set are teachers’ discussion guides present heads of departments headiien-“0il Committ 

ALL C R AFTS and student handbooks showing several visors with good background in mathe- Biology 

typical tax situations found at different matics, chemistry or physics who previ- direction 

‘ income levels; sample tax forms which ously were teachers. Final selection of 7 ect lead 
FA KEE TWO C0 Ae Pp LET E may be used for working out tax prob- sixty will be the full responsibility © Resource 

lems and enlarged copies of forms for bul- Stanford and Cornell. The fou: 

C AT A LOGS 122 PAGES __ letin and black-board use. In addition, Requests for Fellowship applications JM srant fre 

















should be sent to Cornell and Stanford. tion, 

The E 
thru the 
Box 207. 
of $4.00 
schools, ” 


there is a special section devoted to the 
special tax problems of farm income. 
Distribution of these tax kits, which will 
be available by December 1, 1955, will 
be coordinated this year by District Direc- 
tors of Internal Revenue. Educators inter- 
ested in these tax teaching aids may con- 
tact their local Directors of Internal Reve- 
nue, who will be able to furnish them 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU- 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU 
FAST SERVICE. 


FREE Interesting Color Film, available in all 
48 states, for use in your classroom, free on re- 
‘quest. Write for reservation. 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, some office: 


‘Box 791-R@ Fort Worth, Texas 


The completed forms must be accom- 
panied by personal recommendations from 
the instructor’s high school principal, 4 
faculty member from his most recent col- 
lege and someone who can attest to the 
applicant’s leadership talents with young National 
people outside school or with his profes- vation ec 
sional associates. states. 
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Reed Honored at Surprise 
Dinner in Rhinelander 


Nearly 100 friends of Jesse M. Reed» 
gathered at the Trinity Lutheran Church 
in Rhinelander the evening of Sept. 26 for 
, testimonial dinner which came as a com- 
plete surpise to the guest of honor. He 
retired on Oct. 1 after 32 years as super- 
intendent of schools of Oneida County 
and 44 years in the educational field. 


Shortly after he left office he started 
on a leisurely trip to Florida where he 
had built a home a few years ago. In the 
summer time he hopes to return to north- 
em Wisconsin “with the rest of the tour- 
ists.” 

A native of South Dakota and a gradu- 
ate of Ripon College, Reed has devoted 
his entire teaching career in schools in 
Oneida County. He served at Woodruff, 
Tripoli and Minocqua before he was 
elected to the position of county superin- 
tendent in 1923 and since 1941 has had 
no opposition. 


During his tenure of office Oneida coun- 
ty’s school system was publicized widely 
in newspapers and educational publications 
for its development of programs to im- 
prove education. An outstanding example 
of the progress made has been the reor- 
ganization of school districts in order to 
abolish all eight grades in one room. In 
1923 the county had 30 school districis, 
operating 56 rural schools exclusive of 
nine state graded and two high schools. 
Now the county has less than a dozen 
districts, operating 19 grade and high 
school buildings. 

The Journal commends him for his ac- 
complishments and wishes him pleasant 
winters in Florida and enjoyable summers 
in Wisconsin. 


Biology Teachers Group 
Offers Conservation Study 


The best means of helping children un- 
derstand the importance of our natural 
resources, are described by teachers in the 
“Handbook for Teaching Conservation and 
Resource-use”, a 490 page illustrated book, 
just completed by the National Association 
of Biology Teachers. 

The publication was prepared by 200 
teachers from 30 states and shows how 
they have incorporated conservation and 
resource-use teaching into the schools. 

The material for the Handbook has been 
collected by the National Conservation 
Committee of the National Association of 
Biology Teachers since 1951 under the 
irection of Richard L. Weaver, the proj- 
ect leader, from the School of Natural 
Resources of the University of Michigan. 
The four-year project was financed by a 
grant from the American Nature Associa- 
tion, 


The Handbook was released in August 
thu the office of the project leader, P. O. 
Box 2073, Ann Arbor, Mich., at a cost 
if $4.00 with a 20 per cent discount to 
hools. The proceeds will be used by the 
National Committee to continue its conser- 
peg education activities in the various 
states, 
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Good posture during the 
all-important growing years 
is vital far healthy, normal physical 
growth and the mental alertness 
necessary for proper learning. Bargen- 
designed Staput-Movable desks protect 
children by encouraging comfortable erect 
posture and discouraging harmful 
slouching. They reduce fatigue and thus 
make learning easier. Exclusive Neurotone 
: ; seats flex with every movement, yet 
an investment for always retain their proper contour. Since 

General Staput-Movable desks provide 

H for more efficient learning and 
generations : more healthful posture, they may 
well be called an investment 
in future generations. 


 staput-movable is 


MODEL 58 


A William James Bargen Design 


Check these Outstanding 
Staput-Movable Features... 


@ Desk and seat height are quickly and 
positively adjustable. 

@ Exclusive palette-shaped top supports 
writing arm. 

@ Provides maximum comfort, yet saves up 
to 30% of floor space. 

@ Neoprene shoes prevent “scooting"’. 

@ Built-in posture control minimizes fatigue, 
cuts discipline problems. 


Immediate Delivery ‘ 
he @ Marblelike plastic or Fibreglass desk tops 


from the Largest : 
are available. 


Advance Stock ates js as 
Eo istributed in isconsin by: 
We Have Se WALTER HORNE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Created 1204 Rutledge St. & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Madison 423 South Third St. 
La Crosse 
William James Bargen, Box 499, Waukegan, Ill. 
Write for free booklet, “Sit Up and Learn{” 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


869 Hersey Street, St. Paul 14, Minn. 


Featvring the designs of William James Bargen 





Say you saw it in the JOURNAI 














Protect those eyes with... 


ALL AMERICAN * _ 
hem 


ATHLETIC GLASSES 45, 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame 


protect other 
players 
Designed for 


Safety prescription 
rough treatment yp p 


Expansible, adjustable » lenses with high 
“GLASS GARD”’* headband ss base curve 





Consult your eye doctor 


*Pat. Pend. Benson‘ < for further information 


Complete Laboratories eo 


Conveniently Located Executive Offices * Minneapolis, Minn. 
in Upper Midwest Cities ae 4 js 











Marie Sanders of West 
Salem Heads Western WEA 


Mrs. Marie Sanders of West Salem will 
succeed Maurice Graff of La Crosse as 
president of the Western Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association for 1956. Mrs. Sanders 
has completed her four year term as board 
member. Other directors are Charles M. 
Horton, Logan, who will be president in 
1957, and Kenneth Curran, Cashton, who 
will be president in 1958. 

Lloyd Anderson of Trempealeau was 
elected to the board of directors and will 
become president in 1959, and Mrs. Borg- 
hild, La Crosse was named director and 
will become president in 1960. Rose Erick- 
son, La Crosse was elected treasurer, and 
V. B. Rasmussen of La Crosse is secretary, 
an appointive position. 

The resolutions adopted by the associa- 
tion were organized to emphasize the 
child, the teacher, and the community in 
the scheme of education. 


For the Child: 

1. To provide for the welfare and safety 
of all children, cooperation with existing 
agencies for the protection of children and 
renewed effort in the field of safety edu- 
cation, driver education, mental and phys- 
ical health and the groups working for 
the publications harmful to youth, were 
urged. 

2. State and local governments were 
commended for work in the integration of 
small school districts with the resultant 
improvement in equality of educational 
opportunity. 

3. The press, periodical literature, and 
legislative interest in juvenile delinquency 
should be applauded and encouraged. 

4. Since half of our most able students 
do not go to college because of lack of 
financial means, the practice of granting 
scholarships by business corporations 
should be encouraged. 


For the Teacher: 


1. The State Department of Public In- 
struction, professional organizations, and 
boards of education are commended for 
their successful efforts to raise the stand- 
ards of certification for certification will 
increase prestige of the profession. 

2. Improved working conditions, ade- 
quate salaries, retirement benefits, and 
recognition for the teacher’s need for equal 
social opportunities are all factors which 
will attract desirable young people to the 
teaching profession. 

3. One hundred per cent membership 
was urged in local, state and national pro- 
fessional organizations. Only thru coopera- 
tive work can we expect to accomplish 
our educational goals. 


For the Community: 

1. Recognizing Wisconsin’s leadership 
in the field of educational broadcasting, 
the association urged continuous support 
of educational TV and commended the 
Wisconsin Citizens Committee for Edu- 
cational Television “for its determination 
to continue the fight for such a state serv- 
ice before channels now allocated to this 
state by the Federal Communications 
Commission are forever lost.” 

2. Commended recent increased interest 
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in the field of public relations and empha- 
size the conviction that cooperative lay 
and professional planning is essential if 
education needs are to be met. 


Civil Service Commission 
Seeks Training Officers 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
announced an examination for Training 
Officers (Military Science) for service at 
various locations thruout the United States. 
Appropriate education or experience is 
required. Applications will be accepted by 
the Executive Secretary, Board of U. S. 
Civil Service Examiners, Special Devices 
Center, Port Washington, New York. 


Leicht Elected President 
of County Superintendents 


Mrs. Hazel Leicht, La Crosse county 
superintendent of schools, was chosen pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin County Superin- 
tendents Association at the annual meeting 
in Madison on Sept. 21. She succeeds O. J. 
Sohrweide of Buffalo County who _ has 


been head of the organization during the 
past year. F. J. Flanagan of Calumet 
County was elected vice president, and 
Matt Knedle of Wood County was re. 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


Legislature Grants Retired 
Teachers Larger Pension 


The Wisconsin legislature, in passing 
Bill 98, S, increased the annuities for 
some teachers who retired before June 30, 
1951, and removed restrictions which: pre- 
vented others from qualifying because of 
having withdrawn their own deposits, 
Legislation passed in 1953 provided $25 
monthly in addition to the regular annv- 
ity of the teacher if he had not withcrawn 
his own money from the fund and if the 
annuity did not exceed $100 per month, 

The enactment of Bill 98, S, which be- 
came Chapter 289, provides that the 
teacher who has withdrawn his own rooney 
can qualify if he has taught 25 or more 
years in Wisconsin. The second important 
feature of the act is to raise the upper 
limit to not exceed $125 per month. 





Necrology 


Russell O'Connor, 42, Oconto county 
superintendent of schools since 1952, died 
at the Oconto Falls hospital, July 26 of a 
heart condition. He was a graduate of 
Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point, 
and has studied at the State College at 
Oshkosh and the University of Wisconsin. 
For 18 years he was a teacher in the 
rural schools, graded schools, and the 
Suring High School, and county super- 
intendent of schools. He served as the 
first president of the Oconto County 
Teachers Association. 

® = a 


Frank Judish, 53, a former trade and 
industrial coordinator at the West Allis 
Vocational School, died at Fort Dodge, 
Ia., Aug. 2. He left West Allis in 1950 to 
become the director of the Vocational 
School at Fort Dodge. A graduate of 
Stout State College at Menomonie and of 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., he was a 
teacher trainer for the State Department 
of West Virginia before taking the post 
at West Allis. 

* = bod 

Herbert R. Steiner, professor of history 
and former dean of men at Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point, died Aug. 7, 
at Stevens Point. He was on the college 
faculty for 37 years and had taught school 
in Wisconsin for 47 years. He was former 
superintendent of schools at Cashton and 
Mauston. 

® = = 

Walter J. Matzke, 50, head of the Wau- 
watosa High School mathematics depart- 
ment, died of a heart attack June 12. He 
had been on the high school faculty of 
Wauwatosa High for 28 years. A gradu- 
ate of North Central College, Naperville, 
Ill., and Marquette University, he taught 
two years in Iowa and Illinois before join- 
ing the staff at Wauwatosa. 

2 = e 


Roy R. Van Duzee, director of the West 


Allis School of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation, died May 20 after an extended 
illness. A graduate of Stout State Col- 
lege and the University of Wisconsin he 
was a teacher of industrial arts at the 
West Allis Central High School for 18 
years before he was named director of 
the Vocational and Adult School in 1941. 
Before going to West Allis 32 years ago 
he taught at Bismarck and Minot, N. D. 
Among his professional activities he has 
been secretary-treasurer of the Wisconsin 
Association of Vocational and Adult 


Education. 
= * * 


Guilford M. Wiley, 74, superintendent 
of the La Crosse Public Schools from 
1926-42 died Apr. 30 at his farm home 
at Galesville of a heart attack. He served 
as representative of Trempealeau County 
in the Assembly from 1948-50. Mr. Wiley 
was a native of Indiana and a graduate 
of Depauw University. 

% ® = 


Patrick H. Hyland, 70, a member of the 
University of Wisconsin college of engi- 
neering faculty for 43 years died, May 17 
in a Madison hospital after a brief illness. 
Known as the philosophizing engineer, he 
taught more than 10,000 students during 
his university career. After graduating 
from Purdue University he joined the col- 
lege of engineering staff as an instructor 
and was named to a full professorship in 
1938. He was a member of engineering 


societies and writer of textbooks in his _ 


field. 


* * * 


Benjamin H. Hibbard, 85, University of 
Wisconsin emeritus professor of agricul- 
tural economics, died Aug. 11 in a Madi- 
son hospital. A graduate of Iowa State 
College, Ames, Ia., and the University of 
Wisconsin he joined the staff at Madison 
in 1912 and retired in 1941. He was 
widely known for his books and articles 00 
the subject of agricultural production and 
economics. 
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Legislature Approves Study 
Of Larger School Districts 


The Wisconsin legislature which ad- 
journed on Oct. 21 passed Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 117, S, directing the Legislative 
Council to study the subject of the estab- 
lishment of metropolitan school districts. 
Bill 227, A, which would have made pos- 
sible the creation of a metropolitan school 
district including a city and surrounding 
area with fiscal independence, passed the 
Assembly but was defeated in the Senate 
on June 20. 

According to the Joint Resolution No. 
117, S, “the state superintendent of public 
instruction has called Bill 227, A, one of 
the most constructive and forwarded look- 
ing pieces of school legislation to be in- 
troduced in some time.” The resolution 
further states that the bill would provide 
a solution to one of the most pressing 
problems affecting cities. 


St. Croix County Holds 
Education Conference 


Representatives from civic organizations 
and educators attended the St. Croix 
County Conference on Education at the 
Baldwin High School, Thursday evening, 
Oct. 20. Called by Mrs. Charles A. Ward, 
county education chairman, the meeting 
served as a preface to the White House 
Conference on Education, Nov. 28, as far 
as the county is concerned. Teacher sup- 
ply, curriculum, buildings and _ finances 
were the subjects considered by the group. 
In an editorial the editor of the Hudson 
Star-Observer urged the representatives of 
the civic bodies to “Think these questions 
thru. Get some of your own answers down 
on paper. Then stand up on your two 
feet at Baldwin the night of Oct. 20 and 
tell the other people at the St. Croix 
County Conference what you think.” 


Northwestern Teachers Urge 
Military Service Credit 


The Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association in their annual convention at 
Eau Claire, Oct. 13-14, adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation to take the necessary steps in the 
next session of the Legislature to secure 
for service men and women credit for mili- 
tary service as actual teaching time. It 
would apply to those who returned to 
teaching in Wisconsin after a period of 
military duty in time of war or emergency. 
The Association also recommended that 
the WEA “continue the study and sup- 
port of social security for teachers and 
keep the local associations informed on 
all new developments and possible courses 
of action.” 

The Association commended the 1955 
session of the Wisconsin Legislature for 
its record of effective legislation in behalf 
of education. 

To improve educational opportunities 
the Association recommended the reorgan- 
ization of school districts and requested 
the WEA to continue to study and sup- 
port the concept of a metropolitan school 
district, embodying a financially independ- 
ent school board. 

Recognizing that television has become 
an influential factor in educational growth 
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of both youth and adults and that the 
Wisconsin State Radio Program has proved 
its worth by the high quality of its pro- 
grams, the NWTA went on record favor- 
ing increased appropriations to the State 
Radio Council sufficient to bring an edu- 
cational TV program to every section of 
the state. 

For teacher protection the NWTA pro- 


posed to the Wisconsin School Boards 
Association that they urge local school 
boards to provide teacher liability insur- 
ance. 

The Association expressed its apprecia- 
tion for the program and efforts of the 
National Education Association and urged 
membership in the NEA as well as the 
WEA. 











purchase with assurance. 


Grade 2 


By COMFORT and BAILEY 


in color. 


Kish of India 


Forests and Fiords 

Here’s Carlos of Mexico 
Temple Town to Tokyo 
To London, To London 


tions. Ask for our Good Books Catalog 559. 


Interestin g- Timely-Factual 


Even the most apathetic, indifferent reader in your 
class awakes to keen interest in these timely tales of 
travel and adventure. You will find them most helpful 
with all your pupils. See your superintendent's ex- 
amination copies so that you can recommend class 


Becky Carr 


AY By HAZEL CORSON 
~ . ‘f, 
l y/ Away we go in a new space-ship story. Peter is an acci- 
LAy/ dental passenger when the rocket ship leaves the earth. His 
=<) adventures and surprises are exciting and funny. While sim- 
ple, easy and interesting to read, it is scientifically accurate. 


Peter And The Rocket Ship 


96 pages profusely illustrated in color— 
3 


Neighbors Around the World Today 


In a world grown small, the knowledge of neighboring 
peoples is important. These new books bring, 
form, the post-war life of other people to a child’s view- 


point. Written for Sth and 6th grades, and illustrated 


PD | ee ee ee ae Reet ee ee ate ke 1.68 


Ask our representative, BENJ. I. DAVIES, to show you these books, or write for full descrip- 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY e 
1900 N. Narragansett ° 








i. 


in story 


$1.68 


PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 39, Ill. 














address. 


on January 14, 1956. 


409 Insurance Building 





Notice To All Credit Union Members 


PASSBOOK CALL AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1955 


Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1955, or as soon thereafter 
as possible for audit and posting of 1955 dividends. Passbooks will not be 
returned until some time in January, as audit and dividend posting cannot 
be completed until after December 31, 1955. Address passbooks to: Chair- 
man of Examining Committee, Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, below 


ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE 
TO BE FORWARDED AS USUAL DURING THIS PERIOD, 
AND THEY WILL BE RECORDED IN THE 
PASSBOOKS IN THIS OFFICE 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


This is to notify you that the Annual Meeting of the Credit Union and the 
Board of Directors’ Meeting will be held at the W.E.A. office at 9:30 A.M. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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IN 1956 


Olson's Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1395 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1595 up. Don’t delay. Write 
today for folders CS-56. 


1N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
‘ or your local 
LSONS 


travel agent. / 
Te 
Tours Orcemiarion 
aes 
SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

ee through participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languag Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy ‘‘in- 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


twnconronat &o 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 














Florida Tours, leaving Dec. 24 
Mexico Tour, leaving Dec. 24 


(train or plane) 
Write for information today. 


Perry Travel Service 
Evansville, Wisconsin 








EUROPE 1956 


Age Group—21 to 26 years 
65 days—$1,439.00 
Complete sightseeing and all evening activi- 
ties. See ‘‘intimate'' Europe with a ‘‘live’’ 
group. Write to 


DON ROBERTSON TOURS 





1161 Michigan Ave. Wilmette, Ill. 
9th Season 











EUROPE or CALIFORNIA 


Make your reservations NOW, particularly for Europe. 
Suggested independent itineraries submitted without 
obligation, or group tour folders sent on request. 
ORIGINS OF NEW ENGLAND TOUR 
‘‘A Course on Wheels’’. American History from 
1620 to 1820. 3 hours credit at Boston Univ. 
For travel ANYWHERE write 


ARNOLD TOURS 22" 





Boston, Mass. 
WANTED 
Teachers only one or two years out of 
college to join especially good sum- 
mer tour to Europe. App/y now as these 
tours fill up very quickly. 


PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
EVANSVILLE, WIS. 








See Advertisement 
of 
Milly’s Publishing House 
on Page 30 
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H. F. Connors, Hurley, 
Elected NWLSEA President 


H. F. Connors, superintendent of the 
Hurley Public Schools, was elected presi- 
dent of the North Wisconsin Lake Supe- 
rior Education Association at the annual 
convention held in Superior, Oct. 13-14. 
Other officers elected are Bessie L. Alcorn, 
assistant principal of the Ashland County 
Teachers College, vice president; Paul J. 
Ussel, Washburn principal, secretary; and 
George Kinney, Ashland High School in- 
structor, treasurer. 


Executive board members elected are: 
Tharlie Olson, Ashland High School in- 
structor; Shirley Carriar, Superior, and 
Edith Turnell, Douglas County supervis- 
ing teacher. 


NCTEPS Elects New Officers 


Philip Wardner, high school teacher, 
Garden City, New York, was elected chair- 
man of the National Commission for 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the National Education Association 
at the Commissions annual summer meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., Aug. 28-Sept. 1. 
Mr. Wardner has been a member of the 
Commission since 1950. Francis Keppel, 
dean, Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, who has been a Commis- 
sion member since 1953, was elected vice 
chairman. 


Kindergarten Primary Dept. 
Plans to Extend Service 


The Kindergarten — Primary Education 
Department of the National Education 
Association is making an all-out drive to 
strengthen and extend its services, accord- 


ing to Lyle W. Ashby, NEA assistant sec- 
retary for educational services and head- 
quarters contact for the Department. 

All NEA members—teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, as well as college officials 
who are interested in this phase of educa- 
tion are being invited to join the Depart- 
ment and help support its services with 
a $1 a year membership fee. The Depart- 
ment has recently released two new publi- 
cations—“Kindergarten—Primary Education 
—An Annotated and Indexed Bibliogra- 
phy” and “Let’s Look at Kindergartens,” 
a 16-page illustrated booklet on the pur- 
poses and standards that govern good kin- 
dergartens. 


Personnel Bureau Announces 
Curriculum Coordinator Job 


The Bureau of Personnel of the Wis- 
consin Civil Service has announcec' the 
opening in the position of curriculun: co- 
ordinator in the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The vacancy occurred as 
the result of the accidental death of D. 
Elton Nelson in an airplane disaster in 
Wyoming the early part of October. 

The work of the curriculum coordinator 
is to direct a continuous statewide pro- 
gram of curriculum development for the 
improvement of instruction in elementary 
and secondary schools. Desirable quali- 
fications call for a college graduate with 
a doctorate degree in education and with 
five years of teaching experience. It is lim- 
ited to men and is open to non residents. 

Applications should be filed at the 
Bureau of Personnel, State Capitol, Madi- 
son 2, Wis., no later than Dec. 15 and 
the examinations will be held late in 
December or early in January. For more 
detailed requirements write the Bureau of 
Personnel. 





And we felt that those of you, who contributed most towards wrecking the old 
school, should be present at the dedication of the new one... 
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Recess Time 

Proper Choice ; 

A small boy was leading a donkey down Rand MSNally takes great pleasure in 

the road thru an army camp. Some sol- 

diers, thinking to have some fun, asked, 

“Why are you holding onto your brother Announcing the 
so tightly?” 


“So he won't run off and join the army,” 
said the kid without even blinking an eye. “8s J U N i Oo 4 


ad a 


= 
Pop! ee 
se e a hes was explaining to the class | ‘ e 8 Cc j E N T ! S T 


the meaning of the word “recuperate.” 
“Now, Tommy,” she said to a small boy, - ae 
“vhen your father has worked hard all a S E ® H E S 
day, he is tired and worn out, isn’t he?” be ‘ 
“Yes, ma’am.” 
“Then, when night comes, and his work . P 
aan Ghar ieee dO A Child Progress Plan for Elementary Science 
“That’s what Mother wants to know,” 
Tommy explained. 
= 











Designed for Grade one through six: 


Sien on a store which went bankrupt 1 DOWN YOUR STREET 
after two weeks’ business: “Opened by Attractive-Functional AROUND THE CORNER 


mistake.” Pees Ilustrati 
Power of Suggestion ianietiaatl IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


“What makes you think your wife is 
getting tired of you?” Controlled Vocabulary HERE AND AWAY 
“Every day this week she’s wrapped m 
Pipe sii FAR AND WIDE 


lunch in a road map.” 
* = 


Distinctive Organization 


2 2 


2 
Robert D. Owens, Representative 
An oldtimer is anybody who remembers P. O. BOX 525 YOUR SCIENCE WORLD 


when it cost more to operate a car than BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
to park it. Os abil Rand MSNally & Company 
Equal Rights P. O. BOX 7600 @ CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 

“The time will come,” thundered the 
lady orator, “when women will get men’s 
wages.” 

“Yeah,” muttered the little man in a 
rear seat, “next Saturday night.” 

= 


= = 
Which One? a S | C 


Teacher: “Yes, Johnny, what is it?” 
Johnny: “I don’t want to scare you, Miss d 
Jones, but my father says if I don't get ——— - an 


better grades, someone is due for a a 
licking.” 
; ce 8 , == Trine r 


Reason for Criticism J 
“Whi told that I as ¢ f? 
He rig al me gry ar a T H A T M A K E Y O U R W A L L S S i N to ! 


stuff. Everybody hates him. Everytime he . . 
tries to explain something he digresses Authentic Gold Medallions of the 


so much that no one can understand what W O k L D 3 S G 4 E & T E S T C O M Pp oO S E i S 


he's talking about. I think he ought to 
quit and go back to the farm.’ struck from originals in the Vienna Mint, set on black 


Yeah, I flunked too.” | background and framed in Mahogany, 


Valued Knowledge PLAYING A FINE SWISS MUSIC BOX 


An Oklahoma cub scout pack was 4 a i 
studying the “Story of Oil.” At several of Every musical composition faithfully reproduced on a 


their gatherings, a good share of the time genuine Thoren Swiss movement for years of lasting 


was devoted to how wells are drilled and . . . - 

i ak ob i tained ines ‘ended enjoyment. The perfect gift for Christmas or any occasion. 

—— aisha Ave Maria Liebestraum 
s a fascinating climax to the study, Beethoven _ Sonata Pathetique Mozart __ Wedding of Figaro 


the pack inspected Oklahoma’s first com- 
mercial oil well. Lullaby Schubert Serenade 


The boys then gathered in a park for i Polonaise Strauss Blue Danube 


4 wiener roast, aft hich th - 
eh ne eee ae Sees Serenade Wagner ___ Wedding March 


The father of one cub asked him, “Well, 5%" sq. $8.00 each or $15.00 a pair, postpaid. 
son, tell me something you have learned To Order: Select composer and send check to 


that you didn’t k before.” 

The bor ene: scaeied “We learned NORTHERN PRODUCTS 
how to straighten out a coat hanger so we P.O. Box 1930 Mil k Wi 
could roast a wienie on it!” tion scanned 
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Are You Interested In Your 
FAMILY HISTORY? 


We care too little about our “be- 
ginnings” here. We “belong” first 
to this group and that, none of 
them having any particular hold 
on us. But our ancestors! That’s 
to whom we belong: that’s who 
we ARE. 

You should write your Geneal- 
ogy. A most interesting pastime 
as well as a valuable document 
for posterity. 


START NOW 

WE'LL SHOW YOU HOW 
We will send you our forms; they 
are identically the same forms 
used by R. V. Ahrens at the age 
of 74 in compiling that sparkling 
“story” (The Ahrens—Howell 
Genealogy) now in the library 
of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society as reference material for 
students. 


SEND $5.00 NOW—TODAY 
Complete instructions and all the 
needed forms will reach you by 
return mail. Nothing else to buy, 
no more help needed ... the 
most complete, easy-to-follow 
directions ever published. 

For further information write 


Milly’s Publishing House 
1247 So. 15th Place 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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: Actual film record in color of Maurice Herzog's 
Himalaya expedition, with a wealth of “behind- 
the-scenes” human interest and natural history. 


“the most terrifyingly beautiful pictures ever 
to move across the screen.""—TIME Mag. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS 


Faithful adaptation of Dickens’ classic, by the pro- 
ducers of GREAT EXPECTATIONS and A CHRIST- 
MAS CAROL. Brilliantly enacted by England's 
leading stars. = 


LOST BOUNDARIES 


Louis de Rochemont’s memorable screen adapta- 
tion of W. L. White's true story in Readers’ Digest. 
Quiet affirmation, minus ionalism, of Ameri- 
can values when confronted by race problems. 








and many others. 
Write for FREE copy of 


this valuable 
resource: 


om FILM CENTER, Inc. 


64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, ‘Ill. 
or BRANDON FILMS, Inc., 200 W. 57 St: New York 19, 





Hear and See 


These new films have been reviewed by 
teacher committees under the direction of 
Walter Wittich, Director of Visual Instruc- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin. They 
are available thru the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction or other film rental libraries or 
may be purchased from your specialists. 








And Now Miguel (Sound; 64 min.; $3.00; 
Use: Eng., J, S; Lang. Arts, I; Soc. St., 
I, J; Clubs, J) 

Presents the Newberry Prize story of an 
American family in the Southwest to 
whom the traditions of sheep-raising have 
come down thru generations from Spanish 
ancestors. Portrays their family life and 
the fulfillment of young Miguel’s dream 
of being accepted on an equal footing by 
his father and brothers. Very useful for 
schools and church groups. (United World) 


Clothes and You: Line and Proportion 
(Sound; 9 min.; $1.75; Use: Home Ec., 
J, S, C) 

Reviews basic ideas of wise choice of 
clothes for high-school girls by relating 
body types to fundamental principles of 
line and proportion. Stresses principles by 
a demonstration by a high-school home 
economics class, shows how to apply them 
and how to dress to make the most of 
one’s appearance. (Coronet) 


Congress (The) (Sound; 20 min.; $3.00; 
Use: Citizenship, J; Soc. Probs., S; Soc. 
St., J; U. S. Hist., S; Clubs, A) 
Describes the powers of Congress both 

as expressly provided in the Constitution 

and as developed thru application of im- 

plied powers. Shows how a legislative 

committee works. Explains relationship be- 
tween Congress and the other branches 
of the government, and the procedures 

thru which Congress enacts laws and di- 

rects federal policies. (EBF) 


Getting Along with Parents (Sound; 15 
min.; $2.50; Use: Guid., S; Clubs, J, A) 


Looks at the question of mutual respect 
between teen-agers and their parents. Uses 
a situation in which six high-school stu. 
dents decide to visit a night club after the 
Junior Prom. Shows parents’ opposition 
for different reasons, disclosing varied 
family backgrounds and attitudes. Points 
out the two sides to the problem and 
that both have a right to be heard, 
(EBF) 


Griper (The) (Sound; 11 min.; $1.75; Use: 
Citizenship, J; Guid., J, S; Soc. Probs,, 
S; Soc. St., J; Clubs, A) 


Portrays a typical problem of group 
living: the constant griper and the trouble 
he creates for himself and others. Revolves 
around a teen-ager and dramatizes the 
effect of his griping in home and school 
situations. Tells the story thru the eyes 
of his conscience, a duplicate image of 
him created by trick photography. (YA) 


Let’s Be Good Citizens in Our Town 
(Sound; 10 min.; $1.75; Use: Citizen- 
ship, P, I; Lang. Arts, P, I) 


Points out many of the things one can 
do to be good citizens. Includes such 
things as sharing good times, keeping 
parks and streets clean, riding bicycles in 
proper fashion, respecting the city prop- 
erty which belongs to everyone and for 
which everyone has to pay. Stresses think- 
ing of other people. (Gateway) 


Personality and Emotions (Sound; 13 min.; 
$2.50; Use: Guid., S; Home Ec., §; 
Psych., C; Sociol., C; Clubs, A) 


Gives an overview of the development 
of emotions from infancy thru early child- 
hood. Shows how one’s life is full of emo- 
tion. Implies that emotional maturity is a 
desirable goal in the development of per- 
sonality (EBF) 


They seem to enter into the spirit of fire drills, since we let them 
jump out of the windows... 
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YOURS .. .. For The Asking 


Here is a market place of materials 
offered especially for you by advertisers 
in this issue. From month-to-month you 
will find a variety of offerings—free teach- 
ing aids; catalogs of supplies and equip- 
ment; information about new products or 
services; occasionally free samples. Write 
directly to the advertisers or use the con- 
yenient coupon below. 


49, Highways to History—A new wall 
mural 8 feet wide, in full color, showing 
beautiful photographs of ten historically 
famous places in America. Includes an 8- 
page lesson topics, which takes your class 
on tours to America’s best-loved shrines. 
If additional lesson topics are desired, jot 
down the number you need—not more 
than 15 to a classroom, please. (Greyhound 
Lines) 


50. The Railroad Story—A 32-page, illus- 
trated booklet, with graphs, on science and 
research in the railroad industry. Single 
copy. Classroom quantity on subsequent 
request. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 


51. School Furniture Catalog—A 24-page 
well illustrated catalog of seating and desk 
equipment for various school uses. Illus- 
trations show the different type of instal- 
lations in actual classrooms. (American 
Seating Co.) 


52. Leathercraft Catalog—A 66-page cata- 
log of materials and equipment used in 
the making of purses, bill-folds, belts and 
other personal and household products. 
(Tandy Leather Co.) 


53. Folder on “Origins of New England” 
tour, summer 1956. A study course on 
wheels covering American History, 1620- 
1820. University credit. Also a folder on 
European tours 1956 (Arnold Tours) 


54. Europe in 1956 consists of colorful 
folders on 46-51 days, 8-country itinerary 
and costs of tours offered by Olson Travel 
Organization and Olson’s Campus Tours, 
from March thru September. Tour cost 
$1,385 and up. 


3, Creative Crafts with Crayola—A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make use- 
ful gifts, party games, invitations, and 
many other articles—all of which the busy 
teacher can use or adapt for her own 
classes. (Binney & Smith Co.) 


4. Complete Free Teaching Program on 
Menstrual Hygiene: two films, four book- 
les, an educational portfolio. Indicate 
quantity desired of each number. (Per- 
sonal Products Corporation) 

a. Growing Up and Liking It! A book- 
let for girls 12 to 18. Fully explains 
menstruation. 

. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. 
A booklet for girls 9 to 12. Simple 
introduction to menstruation. 

. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit, 
‘ including above booklets. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


f. Molly Grows Up. First Movie on 
menstruation done with live actors. 
16 mm., black and white, sound, 15 
minutes. On free loan. 

. Confidence . . . Because You Under- 
stand Menstruation. New full-color 
filmstrip—first one ever offered on 
menstrual hygiene. 35 mm., with or 
without sound. Yours to keep. Teach- 
ing manual with scrip included. 


9. New No. 56 Teachers Buying Guide 
contains over 3500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies and equip- 
ment are completely described and _illus- 
trated to make this a source book for 
teaching material. (Beckley—Cardy Co.) 


12. Free Sample of Vinetex dish cloth 
with details of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 


14. New four-color map of historic U. S. 
Trails and information on the graded cor- 
rective reading program of the American 
re Series. (Wheeler Publishing 
Co. 


25. Sit Up and Learn! A booklet describ- 
ing the educational significance of the 
three major parts of a school desk and 
their coordination. Primary consideration 
is given to the automatic control of the 
pupil’s posture thru William James Ber- 
gen’s integrated designs of pedestal, seat- 
back and desk top. (General School Equip- 
ment Co.) 


46. Catalog of full-length rental films for 
high schools. Fully annotated and _ illus- 
trated and provides subject index and age 
level gradings. Listings of 16 mm. films 
available for first time include Annapurna 
and Pickwick Papers. (Brandon Films Inc.) 


55. Brochure on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of Education, History, Art, 
Music, Sociology, Languages, Journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “inservice” credit re- 
quirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 
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PROFITS «/ q 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quolity 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
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Convention, a Good Investment 


® George E. Watson, state superintendent of public 
instruction, issued a statement on the eve of the annual 
WEA convention in Milwaukee, expressing the hope 
that the session would be a good investment for all of 
Wisconsin. He pointed out that the school districts 
would be paying six to seven hundred thousand dollars 
in salaries and that many more hundreds of thousands 
would be spent by the individual teachers who attend. 
He then asked the question, “To what end—and is it 
all justified?” 

In his opinion these things must happen if the invest- 
ment is worthwhile. “If out of the addresses and dis- 
cussions, if thru the examination of the numerous teach- 
ing tools, if thru the interchange of ideas, if thru the 
inspiration of contact with great ideas, or great leaders, 
if teachers are inspired to greater zeal and are lifted 
to higher ideals for their students and are encouraged 
to demand of each that he do his utmost, then the 
sojourn in Milwaukee will be worthwhile.” 

During the three days it was estimated that 17,000 
teachers attended the convention to see and hear state, 
national and international personages discuss vital top- 
ics affecting education and our own national welfare. 
In addition 52 sectional meetings were held, some of 
which were double-headers providing a program for 
both Thursday and Friday afternoons. A total of 60 
dinners, luncheons and get-to-gethers were scheduled 
thus affording an opportunity for groups with specific 
interests to meet, get acquainted and exchange views 
on topics of interest. 

And then there were 208 exhibitors displaying the 
latest books, the most up-to-date school supplies and 
equipmnet and the most modern school services from 
which teachers could profit. There is no yardstick by 
which the actual value in dollars can be measured, but 
we believe that teachers returned to their schools more 
certain of the aims of education, more familiar with the 
tools to make teaching more effective and more deter- 
mined to show that the cost of education is an invest- 
ment in human beings. 

From numerous comments from teachers and exhib- 
itors we believe that the vast majority of our members 
were well satisfied with their investment in education. 
A good indication of the quality of the programs can 
be measured by the holding power of the speakers 
and artists. During the general sessions Thursday and 
Friday, the Arena was filled most of the time and hun- 
dreds listened to the speakers in auxiliary rooms of the 
Auditorium. On Thursday evening over 5,000 enjoyed 
the musical treat provided by the Association. 

Thursday afternoon in two hours and a half, 507 dele- 


32 


gates representing 25,000 members transacted the busi- 
ness of the association and adopted committee reports 
and a platform which will guide the officers, the mem. 
bers, and the staff for the year ahead. The Represen- 
tative Assembly was a very harmonious and cooperative 
group with but few differences of opinion on matters 
of policy. Now that the platform has been adopted by 
the Representative Assembly educators in Wisconsin 
can present a united front in support of the state’s big- 
gest and most important business—education. 

We believe the convention was a good investment, 


The White House Conference 


® An historic event will take place when the White 
House Conference on Education convenes in Washing- 
ton on November 28. At that time some 2,000 from 
thruout the United States and territories will take part 
in the four-day session of which one-third are to be 
educators and two-thirds laymen. 

President Eisenhower launched the idea in January 
1954 when he recommended to Congress that a national 
conference and a series of state conferences on ecica- 
tion be held to consider the problems facing our schools, 
Congress accepted the proposal and voted the neces- 
sary funds to finance the national meeting and also to 
grant to each state an appropriation to help defray the 
expenses of the state committee. 

Wisconsin has held its statewide meeting and ten 
regional conferences. In addition, press dispatches tell 
us that the education conference idea has been extended 
voluntarily by some public spirited citizens to the 
county level. The recommendations of the regional and 
statewide conferences were submitted in a tentative 
report to the original committee of 75 which planned 
the Wisconsin phase of the program. Although Wis- 
consin will make a complete report to the National 
Committee, it will not be a basis for discussion at the 
Washington meeting. 

Reading the tentative report of the Wisconsin Con- 
ference on Education and the “Suggested ‘Homework’ 
for the Participants in the White House Conference on 
Education, prepared by the Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education,” we conclude that 
the problems considered by the conferences in Wis- 
consin are fundamentally the same as those which will 
be discussed at the national meeting. 

What are the purposes of education?; How can we 
finance our schools?; How can we get and keep good 
teachers?; and How can we provide adequate facilities 
for the increasing number of children?; are the basic 
questions considered at all meetings. At the national 
level an additional topic has been added, How can we 
obtain continued public interest in education? 

The 28 official delegates appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Wisconsin Conference on Education 
and others from the state who have been appointed 
by national organizations have the golden opportunity 
to highlight the issues in American education and to 
contribute toward their solution. If the conferees boldly 
confront these issues and come up with the answers 
for our time this conference can be the turning point 
in the history of American education. It will really be 
an historic event. 
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